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OF THE PRETENDED ERRORS OF THE PHYSIONOMISTs 


THE moſt expert phyſionomiſts, it is ſaid, are ſubje& to miſ- 


takes in judgment, 


It is of conſequence to us, by ſome obſervations, to encounter 


this objection; one of the moſt formidable that can be [tated 


againſt phy ſiognomy. 


I admit in the firſt place, that there is ſomewhat of veracity in 
this aphoriſm ; 1 ſhall, however, attempt to prove, in a few words, 
that the phyſionomiſt may appear to be impoſed on, and even that 
the more an adept he is, the more he mult ſeem to be miſtaken, 
though, in effect, his concluſions be well ſanctioned. 


Thus, we allow, that the phyſionomiſt is at times deceived; we 
muſt, however, maintain, that his miſtakes are deciſive of 
nothing more than the confined nature of his intellect ; but it does 
not any way enſue, that the ſcience is fallacious. To infer from 


the errors of the phyſionomiſt, that phyſiognomy in general de- 


* ſerves no confidence,“ is equivalent to aſſerting, that the human 


underſtanding is an abſolute chimera, becauſe every reaſonable 
man may chance at times to act in oppoſition to that reaſon, 
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To conteſt, ſolely on account of the errors, the capability of 
the phyfionomiſt, is like arguing in this way: Such a man's 
© retention has oftener than once deſerted him, therefore he poſſeſſes 
no memory; or, beyond diſpute, that endowment is in him pecu- 
© liarly deficient.* The conſequence is not by any means ſo plain; 
and with the view of determining it, you muſt commence with 
enquiring, what relation there is between the inſtances in which 
it has proved faithful, and thoſe in which the contrary has been 
the caſe. A miſer ſhall, perhaps ten times in his life, beſtow 
money; is that enough to gain him the fame of liberality ? In the 
firſt place inveſtigate what he is able, and what he ought to give, 


more than he has. A virtuous man may, oftener than once, have 


done wrong; but do not withdraw your affection from him till 
you are informed in how many inſtances his conduct has been un— 
ſullied. The perſon who games often is certainly in greater 
danger of loſing, than the man who abſtains from all play. Thoſe 
who have gained the proficiency in ſkaiting, fall at times, and yield 
a ſubject of merriment to the tranquil lookers on. The man 
whoſe benevolence relieves a number of the diſtreſſed, hazards the 
frequent abuſe of his liberality. It is very elear, on the other 
hand, that he who never beſtows any thing, riſques no danger of 
impoſition on his charity ; he may, therefore, plume himſelf upon 


a caution which guards him, in this inſtauce, from all ſurpriſe. 


He who never forms an opinion, doubtleſs avoids the danger of a 
wrong deciſion. The phyſionomiſt judges oftener than the man 
who views the ſcience as an object of ridicule ; for this reaſon, he 
is more frequently in hazard of error, than the perſon who avoids 
giving any phyſiognomical judgment. He is, in the conſideration 
of the anti- phyſionomiſt, what the liberal perſon is in the view of 
the miſer. The charity of that man is totally miſapplied,* ſays 


the miſer. The anti-phyſtonomiſt's expreſſions are to nearly a 


fimilar purport, when he aſſerts, © that all the concluſions of the 
© phyſionomilt are ill founded.“ 


And where :s the favourable judgment pronounced by the phy · 
ſionomiſt whoſe equity cannot be conteſted? There is not a perſon 
in the world, however informed, however enlightened, however 


good, who does not bear within him the ſtamina of every failing, 
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ef every crime; in other language there is no man whoſe nobleſt 
tendencies may not exuberate, or take a wrong direction. | 


You notice a man, mild and pacific, who ten times repeatedly 
ſhall have obſerved filence when provoked to anger, who perhaps 
even never loſt patience under the perſonal indignities he endured. 
The phyſionomiſt traces in his countenance all the nobility, all 
the fortitude of his ſoul. At the firſt glance he will ſay, his 
mildneſs is not to be diſcompoſed.“ You give no anſwer, per- 
h-ps you ſuffer a ſmile to eſcape you: or elſe you exclaim, Ad- 
© mirable phyſionomiſt ! why, I myſelf ſurpriſed that very per- 
* ſon in an extreme agitation of warmth ! But on what circum- 
ſtance did he loſe himſelf in ſo wild a manner? Was it not, per- 
haps, when ſome highly valued friend was infamouſly aſperſed ? 
© Yes; his zeal for the vindication of his friend made him loſe 
« tight of his general conduct.” 


* What further is wanting to demonſtrate, that the ſcience of 
* phvſiognomy 1s an illuſion, and the phyſionomiſt a dreamer? In 


© good earncit, which of the two is right, and which has formed a 


© wiong decifion? A man of the beſt underſtanding may ſay a 
© weak thing—the phy honomilt is appriſed of it does not think 
* of clliwating it in the account, but ſays, that ſuch a man is 
« poiſefſe) of much capacity? 


And you effe& to deride this concluſion, becauſe ſomething 
weak had eſcaped the man of capacity in your preſenc , Again, 
on which ſide does the error lay? The phyſionomiſt pronounces 
not on one, but on ſeveral actions, as a phyſionomiſt: it is not 


entirely from actions that he forms his opinion, he views the man- 


ners, the character, the eſſential qualifications, the faculties, the 


governing energies, which, in particular caſes, range themſelves in 


oppolition to the conduct. 


But, more : the perſon who 1s eſteemed weak or criminal, per- 

haps poſſeſſes natural abilities; his breaſt may ineloſe the ſeed of 

every amiable quality. If the phyſionomiſt's eye, who is attached 

to mankind, and willing to ſearch for what is valuable in huma- 

nity, diſcovers ſome veſtiges af theſe felicitous diſpoſitions, it he 
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8. LAVATER'S PHYSIOG NOM. 


communicate what he has found, or if he even goes the length of 
heſitating on pronouncing a decided opinion againſt the man, he 
directly, in this inſtance alſo, becomes the object of laughter. 
And yet is it not poſſible, the whole time that an ardency for the 
purtuit of the molt elevated rectitude, that the fire of genius may 
lay ſmothered beneath the aſhes, till the quickening breath of l be- 
rality enhven and blow them up into a flame? All that is wanting, 
is to draw near to the inanimate pile, to blow on it with contt- 
dence, though, after the brit, ſecond, or even third attempt, no- 
thing were yet to be perceived but aſhes. 


It is true, the indifferent obſerver will perhaps retire, will 
laugh, will relate the occurrence wherever he chance to go, and 


amuſe himſcif at the phyſionomill's xpence; but the latter will 
ſoon enjoy the produce of his patience, and waru himſelf at the 
fire which he Kindled. 


The belt prope nſities are oftentimes diſguiſed heneath the moſt 
repulſive exterior (we thall clucidate afterwards why this muſt be 
ſo). A common unacquainted eye, diſcovers nothing but deitiuc- 
tion and horror; it perceives not that education, and other partie 
culars, have thrown a difficulty in the way of every excrtion that 
pointed to perfection. The phyſionomiſt watches, invelti;_atcs, 
and pauſes before he gives his opinion. He hears a thonſand 
tongues exclaiming, * See what a man! But in the midſt of the 
con fuſion, he diſcriminates another voice, a ſound from on hi. h, 
adareſſing him alſo, Sce what a man!' He diſcovers occaſion 
for worſhipping where others blaſpheme; b-cauſe they are either 
not able or willing to underſtand, that the identical repreſentation 
from which they retire with horror offers veſtiges of the power, 
the omniſcience, and the bounty of the great Creatur, 


The phyſionomiſt, who is a man and a profeſſor of Chriſtianity, 
that is to ſay, an intelligent and a virtuous man, acts very often in 


contradiction to his phyhognomical inſtinct. I explain myſelf 
very imperfectly; he ſeems to act in oppoſition to the judgment he 


forms of particular perſons; he behaves to them, not in conformity 


to the opinion he has made of them. Another occaſion of the 


apparent errors of the phy ſionomiſt, and which ſo often deſpoils 
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him of the character of an accurate obſerver, or ever ſubjects to 
ſarcaſm both the ſpirit of enquiry and the truth: The beggar pre- 
ſents himlelf at the gate of the phyſionomiſt; he obſerves villain 


imprinted on his countenance, but does not even then repulſe him; 
he addreſſes him with feeling; he darts a penetrating look into 


his mind—and there what does he perceive ? ah! turpitude, de- 
gradation. total miſery ! | 


Still further: Dos he make no other diſcovery ? How! a total 
negation of y rtue ? But admitting that to be the cale, yet he muſt 
perceive the clay which neither can, nor muſt addreſs the potter, 
* why halt thou formed me in this manner?“ He views, he adores 
filently, and, hiding his face, diſguiſes the tear which conveys im- 
preſſive en-rgy, not to the human race, but to the great a thor of 
being. He gives to the miſerable wretch, with the kindncſs of a 
brother, the aid of henevolence. The charity is offered, not mcre- 
ly from the feelings of pity for an amiabie wife who ſhar-s his 
miſery, not merely from affection for their unoffending children 
pining for the want of help, but from affection to the untorturate 
ſuffcrer himſelf, from affection to the Deity who has formed « ve 7 
thing, even wicked and abandoned men, for his glory: with the 
wiſh of fanning inco a flame a little ſpark of virtue he perc: iv-s, 
he beſtows his bounty; it is applied improperly by the wretc d 
obiet—that is of no importance. The chriſtian has obeyed the 
dictates of his feelings. But, however, the exclamation no doubt 
wil! be, ſupp ſins his mode of action to have been noticed, mark 
© in what manner that benevolent man ſubmits to be deceived !? 


It is not ordained that man ſhould decide on the conduct of h's 
brother mortals. O! to what a height is not the tender p, fio- 
nomiſt ſati-fica of this truth. The Maſter of the human race, 
the -reatelt, viſited this globe to be the ſ. viour, and not the judge, 
of mankind, But it was not that the crimes of the wicked were 
hid from his fight ; when it was neceſſary that they ſhould be un- 
maſked, he ſhewed them; he forgave z he ſentenced not, puniſh« 
ment was not his—* depart, and ſin no more.“ Did he not con» 


* 
. 


deſcend to ſuffer a Judas in his fight, to retain him as his diforple, 
and embrace bim, convinced as he was, of his being the tra:;tcrous 
villain who was afterwards to give him up to his enemies? 
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10 LAVATER 3 PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Without virtue, en is folly. Heavenly Saviour! I 


would not crave thy eye, without thou wouldſt alſo beſtow on me 


thy heart. May benevolence direct my conduct, and juſtice you 


the opinions I may form! ! 


We will imagine a new inſtance: A man bearing a reputation 
ſhockingly infamous, and a woman of ruined character, who have 


been found guilty ten times, and in every circumſtance aſſerted 


their purity, are in courſe of time unjuſtly accuſed, and refer their 


caſe to the phyſionomiſt. He diſcovers, after having tried them 


by every mode of proof, that the charge in this particular is wrong. 
If he aſſert the innocence of the accuſed, prudence tells him that 


he hazards the attack of ſarcaſm. His conſcience will not ſuffer 


him to be mute. He boldly certifies, * that guilty at preceding 
© times, the parties are in their preſent conduct ſpotleſs.” The 
judgment is immediately cenſured by every tongue. From the 
phy ſionomiſt it is exclaimed, * Such a decifion ought not to have 
© been heard. Where reſts the miſtake, I again enquire? 


I have now provided, I perſuade myſelf, certain ideas which may 
induce men of judgment to decide on the phyſionomiſt with cau- 


tion, adequate to that which they require from him in the opi- 


nions which he ſhould give on other perſons, and with — to 
themſelves. 


EGWDDITION 


Phyſiognomical ideas and concluſions fare exactly the ſame as 
ideas and concluſions on every other topic. You muſt eternally 
give up the uſe of the deciding power, if you endeavour to ob- 


viate every falſe idea, all incongruity. 'I hat his concluſions 
ſhould be the general ſtandard of judgment, is what no man ought 


to aſſert. One refuſes with unconcern, or even with diſdain, 
that which ſeems to another lovely, without compariſon, god- like. 
The greateſt precaution muſt, however, be obſerved, not to apply 
this axiom to a wrong purpoſe, by arguing as follows: What is 
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© amiable and valuable to one perſon, appears quite oppoſite in 


© the eyes of another; no point therefore can be decided on; the 
© ſcience of phyſionomies is therefore an abſolute illuſion. But 
oppolite is the fact. I aſſert, that all judgments poſſeſs ſomewhat 
which may be ſtyled their phyſionomy; exactly as all ſenſible ap- 
pearances have one appropriate to themſelves, and that there is no 
evidence of the variation of the ſubject from the diſſimilarity of 
opinions. For inſtance, lay hold of a book, deſcribing, in the moſt 


vivid lights, the pangs and the enjoyments of the tender paſſion. 


Thoſe in early life obtain it, devour every ſentiment, extol it as a 


maſter-piece. An aged man takes up the work, cloſes it indif- 


fcrently, or, perhaps, angrily. Ah, ' exclaims he, it is the mode 
© of the times love- ſick trifles. But what want do we feel of 
© ſuch compolitions?? The heroes of the different parties happen 
to meet together. One aſſerts that the book is deſpicable; the 
other defends the merit of it. On which fide does the juſtice of 
the cauſe remain? Who is the perſon e to arbitrate -The 
phy ſionomiſt only. 


The contending parties are thus addreſſed by him: © Your 
© contelt reſts entirely on the expreſſions, deſpicable and merito- 
© rious. Be calm. The compoſition on which you are arguing 
is not diſtinguiſhed in any degree by extremes. Of the reaſon 
* why the effect is ſo contrary on each of you, I will inform you. 
The character of the hero of the novel is by you, my virtuous 


: youth, appropriated to yourſelf. Your defire, your amiable dif- 


poſit ions, are congenial to him. The very chimera that deceives 
© you impoſes upon him. He feels, he reaſons like you; and in 
* him you admire yourſelf. And you, my venerable friend, if 
the work compriſed aghoriſms of philoſophy, and the inculca- 


| © tions of experience, would approve it more highly.“ 


Opinions of ſuch contradiction, relative to the ſame work, de- 
ſcribe the characters who give them. To fix the intrinſic worth 
of the book in diſpute, we mult refer to an unbiaſſed arbitrator. 
And then, are we entirely convinced that this arbitrator will tena- 
ciouſly preſerve his candour, nor ever incline towards his own 


image? It may happen fo; but we muſt conſider, that this arbitrator 
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is only human. On this account, we offer here only Eſſays, 
ſimple Lectures, that, nevertheleſs, poſſeſſes alſo their phyſio- 
nomy ; and every deciſion, given with integrity by our readers, 
may ſerve as a Supplement to our Lectures. 


An exact connexion exiſts in this globe between every part of 


the great whole. This is a fact which we ſhall more than once 
ſet in proſpect ſubſequently. The Deity alone underſtands the 


| univerſality of relations. On this argument, all our compotitions, 


philoſophical or phy ſiognomical, cannot ever be more than rough 
draughts or ſketches. 
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LECTURE IL 


U 


ON HYPOCRISY, DECEIT, AND CANDOUR, 


ONE of the moſt formidable and common of the objections 
which opcrate to the ruin of that confidence which ſhou!d be paid 
to the icience of phyſionomies, is drawn from the diſſimulative 
faculty; an art ſo often uſed, and puſhed to ſuch an extent. I 
ſhall think I have nearly triumphed, if I bring forwards a fub- 


ſtantial refutal of this objection. 


© We hear it aſſerted, that men make every exertion to attain 
© the appearance of more knowledge and virtue than they really 
© poſſeſs. Ihe manner and accent of integrity they cloſcly ſtudy, 
© they imitate its language, and the deception is ſucceſsful. The 
© world is cheated and deluꝗed by them; and, in the end, they 
* attain ſuch maſterſhip in duplicity, that they baniſh every doubt 
© which may be entertained of their probity. Thoſe who have 


devoted themſelves to the ſtudy of phyſionomy, men of the 


« deepett ſkill, of the acuteſt penetration, have oftentimes been im- 
© poſed on, and continue to be deluded, by theſe deceiving exteriors. 
© What certainty then can phyſiognomy ever gain to itſeif?? 


This is the purport, in all its energy, of the doubt which I am 
going to combat. That men of the greateſt perſpicacity may be 
ſtrangely duped in the judgments they form of particular perſons, 
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14 LAVATER's PHYSIOGNOMY- 


and that hypocriſy may be extended to an amazing length: theſe 


are truths which I clearly admit; yet, although I ſtart n vbjec- 


tion to them, I confider, that, viewed as connected with the 
ſcience of phyſiognomy, the objection in diſpute is by no means 
ſo terrific as it is generally thought, or as certain perſons defire it 
to be thought; and on the enſuing two arguments, my opinion is 
chiefly eſtabliſſied. In the firſt place, the external of man poſ- 
ſeſſes many things incapable of being varied ; and an internal cha- 
racteriſtic is, without diſpute, declared by theſe very circumſtances. 
And, ſecondly, artifice itſelf has appropriate traces, though not 
cally diſcriminated by the uſe of ſpeech or ſigns, 


Many things, I aſſert, exiſt in the external of man incapable 
© of being varied; and an internal characteriſtic is, without doubt, 
£ decided on by theſe very circumſtances.” As an inftance, who 
is the perſon capable of inclining, at will, his bony ſyſtem ? Who 
can make his forehead uneven and angular, when it 1s by nature 
of a regular form; or exhibit it in the manner of an arch, when 
Nature has rendered it flat? What man is capable of changing the 
colour, the form, ard the fituation of his cye- brows, to vary his 
lips to larger or ſmaller dimenſions, to elongate his chin into a 
point, to round it, or, in lieu of the flat noſe Nature has beſtowed 
on him, to place a Grecian one? 


Where is the perſon who can render hollow eyes prominent, 
beſtow on the organs of viſion a deeper or lighter ſhade, or alter 
the colour of his eyes? Exactly a ſimilar thing may be pronounced 


of the ears, their form and ſituation, of their cavity, their height, 


and the ſpace between them and the noſe. A like remark may be 
made of the ſcull, the greater part of the profile, the vibration of 
the pulſe, the colour, the muſcles; each of them ſo many un- 
doubted ſigns of the temperament and manners of the man: which 
we ſhall ſubſequently demonſtrate, or as it certainly would be very 
eaſy to demonſtrate, and as it is daily perceivable to an enquirer 
poſſeſſing the ſlighteſt experience. 


But where 1s the poſſibility of fraud in theſe inſtances? How 
can theſe parts of the human body I have named, and, on the 
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whole, almoſt all which are external- in which way, I ſay, can 
they be ſubject to diſſimulation ? We will ſuppoſe one of an hypo- 
choudriacal tun attewptinga ſauguine air, or a man iable to paſ- 
ſion affecting a phlegmatic one, does it reſt with him to alter 
iu ne.mat ly his blood, colour, nerves, muſcles, and the appear- 
ances which delintate them? Suffer one of an impetuous diſpo- 
1 . to aſſuine the mildeſt accent of voice, the mo{ tranquil man- 
1 nc. vill not the original colour and prominency appear on the 


1 vi. w of his cyes? Will his tecth alter tucir ſituation, or his hair 

| 1 its nature? 5 | 
N S.uc!. a perſon will, in vain, endeavour to aſſume the appearance 
3 of underſtanging: he will never be able to accompliſh an altera- 
3 tion on the profile of his countenance (the lips only excepted, and 
5 they can ſuſtain but a very trifling change), or ever gain the look 
4 of an intcilige it or great may, Lhe buny part of his forehead 


4 will always continue in its originai ſtate, though he may compoſe 
; or wrinkle tus ſkin. The real genius, the man of eminence, can 
never forfrit, nor can totally hide, the certain figns of the ſagacity 
he is gifted with ; exactiy as the fool poſſeſſes not the power of con- 
cealiug ail the indications of vis foily, Was tuch a power poſſefled 

by lum, he would ceale to be a fool, 


1 The doubt may be urged, that, viewed under other configura- 
5 tions, the external of man may yet greatly facilitate deception 
2 Allowed? bu: I affert, at th- ſame time, that the diſcovery of that 
fraud is not by any means mpoſſible. I confeſs myſeif even con- 
vinced, that there exiſts not any kind of hypocriſy or deception, 
© but what poſſciſes fixed and ſentible characters, although it may 
prove not very eaſy to pourtray them by language or marks.” 
But it is to be aſcribed to the obſerver, and not to the ſubject, that 
theſe diſtinctions have heretofore been 1magined indeterminable. 


A phy ſiognomical capacity of the acuteſt nature, much ſkill, 
and continued experience, are, I allow, requiſite to obſerve and 
to determine them. | will even venture to concede, that one does 
not, in evcry inltance, prove foctun: te in endeavouring to elucidate 
them by lines, language, 0: diſcruninate ſigus; and yet that theſ 
diſtin&ions of themſelves are capable of determination is not leis. 
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fact. What! have force, the attempts of the mind? that pertur- 


bation al wass attending diſſimulation, no figns, diſtinguiſhable at 
__ though periihgs not er 


Does the hypocrite attempt to veil His thoughts! ? A conten- 
© tion exifts within him between the wrong wich he would offer 
c and the right which he aims at concealing. Every motive of 


action is embarraſſed by this combat. The heart, whoſe buſi. 


© neſs it is to impel the ſpirits, animates them in the courſe which 
© they ſhail naturally purſue, With the view of miſguiding, 
© the will comes forward in hoſtility, impedes them, keeps them in 
c confinemen', attempts to divert their progreſs, and hinder their 
effect However many of them accompliſh a flight; the de- 


© ſerters ſpee l to convey exact intelligenee of the proceedings of 


© the interior cabinet. In this manner the greater cnes deſire is to 
© hide the truth; the more impetuous is the contention, and the 
© fraud exooſes itſelf with greater facility.“ This is the way in 
which Don Pern- tty explains his ſentiments, and I am entirely of 
his way of thinking. 


6. 2 


J perceive a calamitous example before me at the inftant I am 
writing; but whether it operates in my favour or not, it is not 


for me to determine 2— 


JO perſons about the age of twenty- 4 who have many 


times been before me, affirm, in the moſt poſitive manner, two 
P , 
propofitions, which plainly. milicate againit each other. You 


6 arc the parent of my infant,” one aſſerts; the other, * I had at 


© no time any communication with you.“ Both of them muſt be 
aſſured, that one of theſe declarations is a fact, the other not ſo ; 
one party muſt of courſe. be defending a lie, aud the other be 
actuated only by veracity. A hateful impoſition, and calum- 
niated virtue, are, by this means, at the ſame moment in my 
view. It is evident from this, that one of the parties poſſeſſes 
the talent of diflimulation to a great height, and it enſues, that the 
darkeſt fraud can take the external of injured virtue. Certainly, 
it may; it is degrading that it may; or not with propriety that it 
may; it is, no doubt a privilege of our na ture, poſſeſſing liberty 
by its eſſence, to be capable as well of the higheſt degree of purity 
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as of a depravity immeaſurable z and it is preciſely this capability 


which ſtamps eftimation on the endeavours of human kature to re- 
Torte avd aſcend to the ſummit of virtuous elevation, 


It appears ſhocking, then, not that infamous faltchood can take 
the ſemblance of perſecuted goodneſs, but that it really does put it 
on. It does, then, put on that diſguiſe, What cat 'the phy ſio- 
© nomiſt ſay on that topief—he i is here re preſent,” 


Two perſons I perceive in my * the one feels no neceſ- 
ſity of forcing diſguiſe to ſcem what he really is not; aitoniſhing 
attempts are made by the other, who, therefore, muſt conceal 
them with the greater anxiety. The perion really criminal ap- 
pears to poſſeſs more boldneſs than the other, who is free from 
guilt; however, be aſſured, that the tongue of rectitu de has greater 
force, ſuperior oratory, higher ability of enforc:ng convictiou be 
aſſured, the countenance of the unoffending man is more 1Ngenue 
ous than that of the deceiver. 


I ſurveyed that countenance with the fecling and indignation 


which heart-felt integrity, and abhorrence of guilt, give riſe to; 


that countenance which it is impoſſible to delineate, and which 
ſaid, in the moſt forcible ſtyle, * Doit thou dare to deny it?“ Ia 
the ſime moment, I particularized another look, ſhaded by a 
cloud; I heard an accent coarſe and haughty, but more hollow, 
fainter, reply ing, Yes, I dare to deny it!“ In the potition, par- 
ticularly with reſpect to the action of the hands, in the gait and 
manner as they were brought forwards and diſmiſſed, the do n- 
caſt countenance of the one, the abaſhed look, the tip of the tongue 
approximating to the lips, at the inſtant when ] was deſcribing 
every thing that was ſacred and awful in the oath they were about 
to take; while in the other was diſcernible a countenance ſteady, 
33 amazed; that appeared to ſay, Righteous God! } 


what, darcſt thou to ſwear !? 


You may confide in me, reader, T knew, m my feelings told me, 
who was the offender, and who the innocent perſon. 
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Truth is on the fide of the advocate of the widow Gamm, when 
he ſays, This heat, if I may make uſe of the term, is the pulſe 
© of unoffending virtue. Innocence poſſciſ.s ſounds ſuperior to all 
© ;mitation ;z and woe to the judge who is not able to particularize 


£ them. 


Another French author remarks (I believe Montagne), What 
© eye-brows! what ſhoulders ! each motion ſpeaks; and in a 


© tongue underſtood without tuition, and in a tongue that is uni- 


8 verſal.” 


I am not capable of leaving a ſubject ſo important as this, with- 
out adding ſome other obſervations. What enſues is of a nature 


entirely general. 


THE PRECEDING SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


THAT which we ſtyle integrity, candour, is the ſimpleſt thing 
we can poſſibly imagine, and alſo the bardeſt to explain. They 


are terms whoſe import is, at the ſame time, very wide and very 


confined. I ſhould be inclined to pronounce a being of perfect 


integrity a deity. and one devoid of every ſentiment of hon ur 


an infernal ſpirit. Men are not, however, either deities or in- 
fernal ſpirits; they are men, and no one of the human ſpecies is 
completely virtuous or vicious. When we ſpeak, therefore, of 
fraud and honeſty, the terms muſt not be underſtood in a rigid 
way. We will own him to he an honeſt man, who is induced hy 
no vicious intention, or depraved view, to attempt diffimulation z 
and rank him as a deceiver, whom the proſpect of gaining ſo ue 
intereſted point, tempts to aſſume a falſe appearance in hopes to 
profit by the loſs of ſome other. This eſt liſhed, hat which 
enſues is what T have to ſay further with reſpe& to diſſimulation 
and candour, as they are connected with the phy ſionomy. 


I am the perſon who has been deceived by hypocriſy, if ever 
any perſon was. If any perſon ever had occaſion to view the 
practice of diſſimulat on as an obſtacle to phyſiognomy, | am the 


| Man. But in ſpite of that, the oftener I have been impoſed on by 
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the external of a feigned integrity, the more I conceive myſelf 
juſtified in aſſerting, that reliance may be placed on our ſcience.” 


The fecbleſt mind, we might perhaps ſay, will become, in the 


courſe of time, cautious, when continued impoſition has alarmed 
it, and prudence will be the neceſſary conſequence of an attentive 
habit. With the view of diſcovering the exact ſigns of probity 
and frand, I have ſeen myſelf forced, in a certain degree, to con- 
center all my energies; or, in different terms, to ſtrengthen and 
analyſe, in a particular degree, that obfeure emotion which I ex- 
perience at the primarv view of a perſon—an emotion ſo natural, 
ſo right, and to which, however, my breaſt and my underſtanding 
oppoſed my glving too unqualified a confidence : but which failed 
in impoſing on me; for, in every inſtance that I have attempted 
the obliteration of this primary emotion, I have found cauſe for 


repentance. 


There is a neceſſity, if we mean to convict the deceiver, to ſe. 
cure him at the inſtant when, thinking he is in private, he has not 
changed his real character, nor had opportunity to att ire his fea- 
tures in the manner he is ſo able to put on. The hardeſt thing in 
exiſtence, but yet in my opinion the eaſieſt, is to trace out diſſimu- 


lation. Hard to diſcover, ſo long as the deceiver imagines him- 


ſeif obſerved ; eaſy the inſtant he forgets that he is noticed. On 
the other hand, it is a matter of greater facility to deſcry and to 


feel impartiality and rectitude; for the reaſon that they are conti- 


nually in a natural ſituation, and feel not the neceſſity of having 
recourſe to force or ornament. 


We muſt minutely notice, at all events, that fear or apprehen- 


Non may imprint the ſemblance of fraud on the moſt virtuous 


features. 


It may oftentimes be noticed, that a man, who is relating an oc- 


currence to you, or divulging ſomething in the confidence of 
friendſhip, dares not ſtedfaſtly oppoſe his countenance to yours; 


and not from guilt, but timid baſnfulneſs. 


On the whole, we entertain an indifferent TO of a perſon a 
addreſſes us with a downcaſt air, and are inclined to doubt his 


11 


2 


aſſerted, my feelings were in perfect uniſon with his, I am at 
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yet there exiſts another diſtinctiou of men, in number much 
ſuperior, in whom we ſhall diſcover hearts not obdurate and 
ferotious, but feeling, elevated and reſpectable; of organization 
the moſt delicate. Theſe men we may exactly ſay, encounter 
the greateſt hazard of deficiency with reſpect to liberal feelings: 


and are continually verging to the edge or more properly the 


precipiece and chaſm of inſincerity: from this may be deduced the 
cuſtom they fall into, of not looking at the perſon they are ad- 


qreſſing; ; We ſee them ofcentimes ſtooping to uſe flattery, which 


they inwardly deſpiſe. In their moments of wit and jocoſeneſs, 
ſome man of worth is 1nj jured, or the ſacred feelings of friendſhip 
wounded ; alas! that friendſhip ſhould be ſacrificed to a wretched 


| witticifer! We will not place him among the liberal and feeling, 


who can degrade himſelf by ſuch conduct. Chriſt and Belial 
cannot be more contrary than indulgent friendſhip, and biting 


raillery; a little jocoſeneſs, however, on ſubjects, awful, ſacred, 


religious; alas! the fearful and inert,, though completely upright 
mind, will fink into this deception with but too much facility 
too weak to oppoſe or deny, he will ſometimes pledge his word to- 
two parries, for what he is capable only of beftowing on one ; 


the ſentiments of buth are eſpouſed by him, while he ſhould have 
defended one opinion, and abandoned the other : baſhfulneſs, 


(falſe ſhame) more diſſemblers than inveteracy and intereſt ever 
formed, have been . by ye. 


— 


To come back to out topic, baſhfulaeſs and illiberality; de- 
ceit and inertion, in their inertion, have many times a remarka. 
ble fimilarity ; it will never, however, be poſſible for a perſon 
who has grown aged in the modes of peculation, and who, unit- 
ing fearfulneſs with pride, has attained a proficiency in the prac- 
tice of ſeduction he will never be capable, I repeat, of raiſing the 
gratifying ſenſation which candour impreſſes on the ſoul; impo- 
ſition may be in his power, but in what manner? the aſſertion 


* 


may be made, that it is ukterly out of his power to ſpeak to 


carry this ſemblance if he is not ſincere; but it will never be 


home with him, his features witneſs his integrity yet more than 
his language. Of this n nature nothing will be mentioned, but 
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if by chance expreſſions ſomewhat ſimilar ſhould be uttered, they 
would not-be the conſequence of an abſolute belief, which rifes 
ſuperior to every idea of ſuſpicion ; a glance, a ſmile, a look, you 
convict the diſſemhler: when you are ſcarcely noticed; it is you 
who lock the heart againſt his treacheries, 


Ultimately, the primary feeling raiſed in us by fraud, the deep 


emotion which at firſt we had ſnothered or refuſed, will ſtrike 
through the covering which had been drawn over it by the un- 
derſtanding ; at all events, when we are convinced of having been 
impoſed on. FE 


. 


In what place then exiſts that integrity, native and unmodified, 


characterized without exertion, and which imparts itſelf without 


heſitation ? Where ſhall we find the features denoting brotherly 


love, openneſs, liberality; the features fair and clear without awe 


or compulſion ;vafſured rectitude, with its intrepid air, never a- 
voiding inſpection or ſhrinking from the view! Felicitous is the 
ſituation of the perſon who has diſcovered it; if he ſacrifice all 


his poſſeſſions, it is incumbent on him to become the purchaſer 


of a treaſure ſo valuable. 


ADDITION. 5 


SEE THE PROFILE OF A FAMOUS OBJECT OF 
| CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

It is the profile of a famous object of criminal juſtice, which I 
now offer'th the view; it is aſſerted, that he carried diſſimulation 
to its greateſt height: that this imitation is too vaguely taken, 
to allow of my inſuring the reſemblance, is a fact; however, to 
confider it as it really is, that the eye in other particulars ſo 


praiſeworthy, united with that mouth, and that ſhort noſe, 


carrying an appearance of timiditY int. always*excite doubts of 


hypocriſy : it is very doubtful with me, if any perſon would pre- 


tend to diſcover in this profile the ſtamp of that bewitching libe- 
rality by which the heart is impelled and nenn. 
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LECTUTE 


ON HUMAN LIBERTY AND ITS BOUNDARIES, | 


THE freedom of the Bird in the Cage, is an exact emblem 
of human liberty ; this is my ſentiment on this ſubje&, ſo in- 
tereſting. Man poſſeſſes his circle of activity and feeling, and 
that deſcribed boundary it is impoſſible for him to ſurmount, in 

the ſame manner as our bodies have lines by which they are cir- 

- cumſcribed, ſo our minds have their particular boundaries in 
which to act: but that boundary is imperſcriptibly fixed, 


One of thoſe never to be forgiven enormities, by which Helve- 
tius has offended both underſtanding and experience, is the aſſer- 
tion, in which he attributes to education, ſolely the power of 
forming and correcting the diſpoſitions of ee : in this pe- 
riod of philoſophical enlargement, no ſentence of greater incon- 
gruity has perhaps been advanced. What perſon will doubt, 
that which particular heads, particular conformations, men are 
endowed with, or denied the power of feeling particular emotions 
of gaining 8 capabilities a particular eapacity for action? 
I uſe the expreſſion, end owed with, or denied the power,“ for 
the reaſon that power and capacity are bounded by points at 
which they terminate: to think of forcing any perſon to reafon, 
to ſympathize, as I do, -would be to exact, that his forehead) aud 
noſe ſhould take the ſemblance of mine: it would appear like ad- 
dreſſing the eagle, & copy the liſtleſs motion of the tortoiſe,” 
and ſaying to the tortoiſe, © emulate the flight of the imperial 
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Do but admire the philoſophic ſentiments of our modern 
Lucians; they would perſuade us, that, ſimilar to the ſoldier 
who is deprived of bis individuality by the blows of his com- 
manders cane, which oblige him to govern every movement by 
thofe his neighbonr practifes, or the file leader; we alſo ſhould 
follow motion by motion, in obedrence to their mode of exerciſe, 
the courſe which it ſuits them to lay down. The ſtudy of phy- 
ſiognomy, the profoundeſt knowledge of humanity only, can 
abrogate this the moſt hateful of all uſurpations; we can be no 
more than what we are, and can perform no further than our 
capacity enables; we may elevate ourſelves to a certain height, 
but higher we cannot rife, were exiſtence itſelf to be the forfeit : 
we ought to eſtimate every man according to his appropriate 
faculties. 5 


The queſtion is not aſked, © how ſhould we act in his 
fituation ?*? but, © what is his ability of performance in con- 
« ſequence of the powers with which he is gifted ; how much 
* may be hoped from him, conſidering the particular fituation 
«© of the caſe?? Aſk, human beings, offspring of the ſame 
parent, when will yeu decide. juſtly of your fraternal connec- 
tions? how long will you continue to demand from the perſon 
of ſentiment, the profound learning which belongs ſolely to the 
abſtra& reaſoner ; and from the abſtract reaſoner, ardent ſenſi- 
bility ? It is ſimilar to ſcarching for apples on the vine, and ex- 
peRing pears from the apple tree: in the ſame manner as men 
cannot ever arrive at the ſuperior qualifications of the celeſtial 
nature, if it was ever ſo much the point of aſpiring hopes, ſo every 
particular man has his individuality; and it is not more impoſſible 
for him to take the appearance of an angel, than it is for him to 
identify himſelf with another perſon. Should I chance to per- 
ceive a countenance ſimilar to my own, if I was not conſcious of . 
myſelf by ſentiment and knowledge, I ſhould make the aſſertion 
with thorough certaiaty, that no mode of tuition, no ſitua- 
© tion, could any way combine with that appearence the daunt- 
© leſs valour of Charles XII. or the algebraic mind of Euler, 
or Linnzus's claſſifying ſpirit, while the forehead and noſe 

6 retain their original ſtructure and conformation.” 
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In my own province I am at liberty; the capability of 
doing as I think fit in my own circle of action is mine; ſo 
much muſt not be demanded from me who have only received 
one talent, as from him who has had*two : yet the right or 
wrong ule of that talent, which has happened to my ſhare, 
reſts ſolely with myſelf: there has been given as my ſhare a 
certain degree of intelle&t—T poſſeſs the power of uſing it, of 
adding to it by exerciſe, of decreaſing it by torpid languor, 
and by a certain ill uſe to annihilate it: but I ſhall never be 
able, with that degree of intellect, to do what might be per- 
formed with a double quantity of that intelle& exerciſed in the 
ſame way: vigorous attention will enable you to emulate ne- 


gligent genius, and poſſeſſing conſiderable intellect, we may 


approximate the moſt elevated ability, which ſhould have 
been continually deprived of all opportunity of cultivation: 
in other words, afſiduity appears to gain the height of talents, 
and falents ſeem to riſe to the height of genius: yet no effort 


of affiduity will ever ſuceeed in attempting to fupply talent 
and genius; each individual muſt continue what he is, except- 
ing that there remains the poſſibility for him to mature, to 
exert, to open himſelf te a determinate point : every man is a 


ſuperior and king, yet only within the limits of his particular 
territory, ſhould it be large or confined; it is in his power 
to make his income equal to that of a domain, doùbly as 
extenſive as his own, if he attend to the arts of improvement, 
and the owner of the larger ſpace neglect proper cultivation; 
but he cannot enlarge his own limits without the rightfal lord 
beſtows on him the unoccupied ground of his neighbour to 


improve. A conception of human freedom the moſt exact, 


and a proper idea of the limits to whieh it is confined, are of 
great ſervice in making us lowly courageous, meck, active. 
Thus far, and no further: but thus far is the language of the 
Diety, it is the ſpirit of phy ſiognomy and truth, which accoſts 
us in theſe words; and to every ohe who hath cars to hear. 
Be that which thou really art, and attain that character 
which thou art capable of attaining, , 
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Each character, each phyſiognomy is capable of the moſt 
wonderful changes: yet theſe changes are determined in this 
or that particular way; each individual poſſeſſes a large circle 
of action, and ſees himſelf the owner of ground, which he 
may plant in agreement to the manner of the ſoil : however 
he can plant no other ſeed but that which he has received, 
and improve no other land but that on which he has been 


fixed, : 


There are various ſorts of veſſels in the ia dwelling of 
the Deity, all of which declare the majeſty of the glorious 
Maſter ; of theſe, part are of gold, part of ſilver, a great num- 


ber are formed of wood; each has its intention, its uſe, all 


are alike worthy of the great Being who formed them; all are 
vehicles under his direction, the ideas, the revelations of the 
eternal God; the ſtamp of his wiſdom and energy: yet the 
nature of the veſſels do not alter, they continue in their origi- 
nal ſtate; the golden veſſel may be obſcured by deficiency of 
uſe, but will continually remain a precious metal, The 
wooden one may happen to be of more ſervice than the golden 
veſſel, yet it muſt ever continue a wooden veſſel. Neither medi- 
tation, nor the labours of tuition, nor any activity can beſtow on 
us another nature To dream ef drawing from the violin the 
ſound of the flute, or the found of the drum from the trumpet, 
would be perfect inſanity ; the fact however is, that the violin 
tuned in a particular way, and exerciſed by the touch of a certain 
player, will accumalate ſounds in infinite degrees of variation ; 
but theſe will not ever be the ſounds of a flute; exactly as the drum 
never reſembles the flouriſhes of the trumpet, though played on 


in a thouſand diſſimilar modes. 
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CERTAIN ADDITIONS. 


Some few inſtances, will ſuffice to explain what I have juſt 
offered concerning the freedom of the ſoul of man, and the 
bounds in which it is confined : there exiſts countenances which 
appear to claim but one tendency, one particular diſcrimination 
of action. Particular individuals within the bounds of their own 
circles, are heroes, and mere non-entities beyond it; in the ſame 
way particular features diſcriminate particular modes of feeling : 
they poſſeſs, if I may uſe the expreſſion, the monopoly of it, while 
they appear to want organs for every other kind of ſenſibility. 


I. SEE PLATE OF. A PoET. 


"The profiles of ſome perſons, of nature and ſentiment widely . 


oppoſit e, are now to, be laid before the reader: every one by tte 
form and ſolid features is ſtationed ſeparate in a diſcriminate 
ſphere, in the which he may uſe a fixed proportion of freedom and 
energy, and out of which he cannot perform any thing of moment. 


The commencement 1s with the profile of a deceaſed poet, 
whoſe writings poſſeſs a pleaſing manner. This proportion of 


countenance, though it may not entirely, baniſh every ſpecies of 
abſtract and deep enquiry, will occaſion it to be at any rate at- 


tended with ſome difficulty: the works of the prototype, in the 
ſervice of the Muſes, may have harmony and beauty, but he will 
never attain the grandeur of ſublimity, or penetrate the depths of 


metaphyſical ſubtlety, 


II. SEE PLATE oF SIX HE Aps. a 


The higheſt preſumption, and, at the ſame moment, the moſt 
egregious egotiſm, would be manifeſted in any attempt to define 
the ultimate intellectual power or inſufficiency of theſe heads. 
I content myſelf, therefore, with pointing out, and ſubmitting 


to the enquiry of connoiſſeurs, that which may be diſcoverable in 
them, and ſufficiently plain after exact and continued examination. 
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Fir head. This is a mere dignified mind, and poſſeſſes 
ator freedom than the others: in memory, too he is ſuperior 
to the reſt : the confirmation of his eye, alſo, combines ſuch 
advantages, that he can, more eaſily that they, fix on any point, 


and preſerve its impreſſion. 


Second head. This repreſentation adopts not any tenet with 


the facility of the foregoing ; not maintains it with ſo much 
pertinancy as fig. 3. Head 3, 1s principally diſtinguiſhed by 
a certain apathy. .Fig 2, ſeems hardly capable of tender emotions 


excepting only in the minutes of his religious adoration | however 


he cannot be guilty of what 1s abſolutely termed deceit. Head 4. 


is not bounded by claſſification, abſtraction, or the modes of cal. 


calculation; a tendency to ſenſual enjoyments diſtinguiſh him: his 


amorous propenſit ies exceed thole of the others; his feelings are 


alive to every motion of the tender paſſion, from the moſt mt 
elegancies of platonic or ſpiritual affection, to the groſſeſt enjoy- 
ments of brutal luſt; and in all probability he will remain fixed 
near the point exactly diſtant from theſe wide diſſimularities. 


Fiſth head. This figure, in all likelihood, will continue in a 
medium ſcene of action; he may fall from prudence to diy , 
but will never elevate aer to the heroic character. 


Sixth head. If I may be allowed the words, this is a countenance 


of intellect; he perceives things clearly, but has no powers capa- 


ble of intricate reſearch ; the abſtractions of metaphyſical enquiry 


do not ſeem to be within his province; ready for the admiſſion of 


ſentiments, both refined and groſs, they are his nutrition and 


enjoy! ment. 


III. PROFILE or A Man oF S TEADINE85—8e0 the Plate. 


414150 


This face preſents to my view a man who ſtigates 
ſubjects ſteadily, an exact copyiſt, and in diligent perform- 
ance, but not poſſeſſing the capacity of inventing, or 
of deſtroying by his own particular energy; on the 
whole, he is limited within the ſphere of quiet obedience, 
his temper is not framed for exultation, though ol 
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fibly the tranquility he enjoys in imitation, and the approbation 
of others completely OY him: his deſires and his exertions 


go no further. 


ADDITION IV. 


PROFILE oF A Man Or Ox DER AnD Busix ESS. 
See the Plate. 


There is an evident relation in this profile to the preceding: 
but it poſſeſſes a higher degree of intelligence and activity. It 
is the love of order perſonified ; it preſents a methodical mind, 
formed to claſs, arrange, abſtract, and analyze. He will be 
firm from fidelity, but not faithful from firmneſs. A work will 


not have the power of affeftingthim, unleſs it be clear, methodi- 


cal, complete in the combination of its parts; and he has no way 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf but by theſe characters. You will in 


vain attempt to encourage, to excite him to become a poet, 


to read all the theories and all the maſter-pieces of the art; 


never can he riſe to poetic invention, nor ſhake off the fetters of 


ſcrupulous punctuality, 


ADDITION V 


SEVEN PORTRAITS oF DIGNITY, QUICKNESs, REFLEcC- 
TION, EXACTITUDE, SENSUALITY.—vee the Plate. 


There is not, among theſe faces, one that promiſes philoſo- 
phic penetration; not even 5. though it be deſtitute of intel- 


ligence. 

1. The forehead, the eyes, and the mouth of this face, an- 

nounce the capacity of ſeizing its object rapidly, and of going 
Vor. I E 
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| to the bottom of it ; but not that of analyzing ideas ; he is ca- 
pable of acting with dignity, and will act thus at certain mo- 
ments. Fig. 2, indicates à turn to ſenſuality and groſs delight. 
Fig. z, is leſs addicted to theſe : his character is more returned 
to reflection, and more reſerved. Fig. 4, ſeems hardly enlarged 
from the narrow ſphere of ch:\thood. In his conduQ, you will 
4 find ncither dignity nor meanneſs; he is, after the manner of 
| children, thoughtleſs, ſimple, and honeſt. 6, Poſſeſſes the traits 
of greatneſs mixed with littleneſs and ſenſuality. You find in it 
| the character peculiar to Jeſuits. 7. Is not formed for poetry, 

| nor great enterpriſes, but is calculated for employments which 
call for nothing but puncuality—for example, the arrangement 
= of a cabinet of natural hiſtory ; not becauſe he has any taſte for 

5 that ſcience, but becauſe you may be certain he will religiouſly 

| | follow his catalogue. | 


RET. 2 


iron WL 


PROFILE OF A PERSON FORMED FOR GGEOMETRICAL OR L 
MECHANICAL EXCELLENCE.—See the Plate, 3 


This face whoſe luminous and profound look announces ſo | 
much cooincfs, does not poſſeſs acute ſenſibility, nor is it ſuſcep- l 
tible of noble and generous ſentiments. 


Invariable in his deſigns, perſuaded that he is able to accom- ; 
pliſh them, the original of this portrait will proſecute his route x 
through briars and thorns: that route will be painſu], but ſure; 4 
and he will ſucceed in making diſcoveries, either in mechanics 1 


or in geometry ; but never will he attain elegance and real taſte. 


ADDITION VII. 


FACES INCAPABLE OF GREATNESs,—Sce the Plate. 


It is impoſſible that perſons, ſuch as are here repreſented, ſhould 
ever diſtinguiſh themſelves by a great action: theſe faces are all 
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equally mean, equally pourtray a contracted ſpirit, 1. Preſents 
a bully, deſtitute of courage and prudence. The foreheads 2 and 
4, have ſomething ſo very trivial, that it is impoſſible to expect 
from them a ſingle atom of the luminous, the profound, the con- 
templative, 3. Is not ſuſceptible of that noble and calm patience 
which ſurpreſſes the voice of complaint. 5. Has the apprehen- 


five timidity of a deer purſued by the hunters. 6. Unites to a 


ſenſe of his own weakneſs, timidity and indigence. Firmneſs, 


greatneſs of mind, are foreign to them; and all of them together 


have a character of cowardice, 


There is an expreſſion of patience and humility in fig. 6; and 
fig. 4, has ſomething vain, inſipid, — totally inconſiſtent 


with greatneſs of mind. 


ADDITION wv 


Four PROFILES OF TIMIDITV, TASTE, PRUDENCE, AND 
SENSUAL PROPENSITY.—See the Plate. | 


Fig. 1, No one, with a face like this, will ever atcheve a 
bold and hazardous enterprize : he will have domeftic virtues, he 
will faithfully diſcharge the duties of his ſtation ; but he is inca- 
pable of attaining any portion of the warrior's valour, or the 
poet's genius. Fig. 2; his forehead is rather too much back- 
ward, to admit of his having a ſufficient degree of firmneſs and 
conſtancy. In other reſpe&s, conſidering the whole together, 
the form of his face is not ordinary. He is leſs capable of ob- 
ſerving on opinions already given, than of pronouncing for him 
ſelf. Fig. 3, combines conſiderably more intelle& and prudence 
than all the other profiles. Fig. 4, exhibits the leaſt of theſe 
charaQeriftics, It will be matter of great hardſhip for this to 
ſoar ſuperior to views of immediate and ſenſual incitement. 


Did there exiſt a neceſſity of my diſtinguiſning them by one 
word, I would aſſert of fig. 1, he is characteriſed by timidity; 
1 
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of ſig. 2, taſte is poſſeſſed by him; of fig. 3, that is a cautious 


obſcrver ; of fig. 4, ſenſuality marks him, Fig. 1, cannot ever 
gain the taſte which diſtinguiſhes fig. 2; nor he acquire the 
cautious prudence of fig. 3. Fig. 4, is as equally incapable of 
attaining the one as the other of theſe diſtinguiſhments. 


SPDITION- IL 


TREE DRawinxGs OF ONE Heap. FIGURES EXPRESSIVE 


OE FIRMNESS, CONFIDENCE.—vSee the Plate. 


The appropriate qualities of theſe three drawings of the fame 
head, are firmneſs, confidence, reſerve. Nothing will be hazard- 
ed in propheſying that a prudent choice will always be made by 
this perſon, and that a great number of objects will never be ſelec- 


ted by his energy. He is penſive without profundity, and with» 


out having principles lucidly explained. His attachments, like 
his exertions, cannot combine a great number of objects; but if 
he form an attachment, that attachment will be cloſe, firm, con- 
centrated. In theſe three countenances, particularly in (a) and 
(c), the forehead and eye-brows proclaim ſomewhat of the ſupe. 
riority of genius; or, in other words, facility of receiving parti- 
cular impreſſions, and the faculty of imparting them, and yet 
farther you may obſerve that this facility is ſingular in its ſpecies, 
It graſps its point earneſtly, views it with rapture, delights in it, 
and, in ſhort, becomes itſelf identified with it. 


A poctical capacity is indicated by the lips (b) and (c), which 
will not ſtoop to the confinement of rules, (d) and (e) do not 
offer a contraſt, but extremes: the ſecond hides, the firſt enjoys; 
one obliges you to receive, the other gives. 
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LAVATER's PHYSIOGNOMY- 31 
ADDITION 


PRINT FROM SCHMUZER, WEAKNESS, AFFECTATION, 
LANGUo0R.—See the Plate. 


The archetype of this print I do not know. There is a great 
degree of indeciſion with me, whether it be a portrait or no. 
However this may be, it is not a countenance of the firſt or ſe- 
cond rank. What with ſuch a countenance can poſlibly be per- 
formed, is not a deciſion of great facility, but it may very readily 


be conjectured what never can and never will be done; that is 


to ſay, nothing really emminent. That phyſionomy 1s not in 
fact, abſolutely bad; but poſitively it poſſeſſes neither ſtrength 
norelevation. When the countenance 1s 1n that fituation, or if it 
be inclined to take ſuch a ſituation, the perſon is ſeldom inade- 
quate to noble thoughts, and yet leſs to ſplendid exertions. The 
contour of the forehead is better be calculated for the face 
of a man than that of a woman; conſidered apart, it ſhews wit 
rather than dulneſs. The ſame diſtinction is ſeen in the noſe, the 
eye, and the right eye-brow ; yet only when examined apart, and 
not in the union under conſideration: for the indications of the 
mouth, the paſſing of the forchead to the noſe, the chin, and on 
the whole that appearance of dejection and abandonment, pro- 
miſe to the phyſionomiſt neither conſiderable rectitude or infor- 
mation. The proprietor of ſuch features will faſcinate only feeble 
minds, and will oppoſe only from whim or affectation. | 


This print is from Schmuzer ; that is to ſay, weakly imitated 
after a ſuperior drawing. 


ADDITION ů 


PROFILES OF Two MEN OF BusiNEsSs,—See the Plate. 


The perſons whom this repreſentation pourtrays, [ never ſaw. 
Jam not acquainted with either their names or characters, and 
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32 LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY, 


of courſe, am incapable of deciding on the reſemblance of theſc 
profiles. However, it is clear, that the two perſons, whoſe like- 
neſs they offer, appear deſtined by nature for men of buſineſs, 


Fig. 1. can make great exertions, and exhibit high capacity 
in buſineſs; he is very open likewiſe to the feelings of ſenſual 


deſire. 


Fig. 2. He will attain his utmoſt elevation earlier: he ſeems 
to have been framed by nature for purpoſes of material uſe. 
Countenances like theſe might be {tiled phyſionomies of perſons 
we are not able to diſpenſe with. 


i 2 i - 
- * —— — 


SOUDITION XIL 
PROFILE OF A TRIFLING CHARACTER. —See the Plate. 


No mode of tuition, nor any combination of circumſtances, 
could unite to thoſe features (the original of which I do not 
know) exalted judgment or penetration, and it is totally irrecon- 
cileable with philoſophy or poetry, politicaFfaculties, or military 
heroiſm. 


ADDITION XIII. 


REPRESENTATION OF A TRANS-TIBERINE, AND OF A 
CHIID SLEEPING.—Scec the Plates. 


Very accurately has nature drawn the line of ſeparation, 
which bounds the powers of the being whoſe figure is under our 75 
conſideration. If ſhe had not vouchfafed the brighteſt animat ion 
to the look, an air of ſapience to the mouth, and a candour bor- 
dering on virtue; the ſtern and repulſive manner of that bra zen 
forehead, thoſe thick and ſtrong marked eyebrows, that no 
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proclaiming ſo much of power and action, would agitate us by 
feelings of dread, It was the deſign of Nature that that counte- 
nance ſhould be ſtedfaſt and unalterable. She wanted a barrier 
like that; ſuch a key- lone of the arch, juſt where ſhe has fixed it. 
Will any perſon venture to interrogate her as to the reaſon? And 
what perſon dare eſſay the taſk of cov:ring that face with the 
empty gaiety of an unthinking boy, the refined ſenſibility of a 
girl, the feelings of an amorous poet, the delicate reſerve of the 
matron? Does there exiſt an art, a mode of inſtruction; are 
there connexions, particulars, capable of beſtowing on it the 
ſoftneſs of the child pourtrayed in this Vignette, or giving to 
the child the manly roughneſs diſtinguiſhing the Trans- Tiberine. 
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run V. 


ON THE SYMMETRY AND BEAUTY OF THE HUMAN 
FIGURE IN GENERAL. 


OF thoſe particular lectures I compoſe on Phyſiognomy, the 
greater part muſt be condenſed within a confined limit, as the 
vaſt number of plates, and the variety of inſtances I aim at ga- 
thering, perpetually afford me opportunities of coming back to 
topics which I could inveſtigate apart. However, the apprehen- 
fion of leaving out ſome particulars, which I think of moment, 
or the wiſh of hindering their being mixed with others, is what 
baffles the temptation I at times feel, of indicating only the heads 
and titles to be filled up. It would be enough at leaſt to arreſt 
the attention of the reader, and ſecure my ſentiments from 


oblivion. 


For inſtance, the title which precedes this Lecture is, in ſome, 
degree, the compendium and eſſence of the whole performance. 
I ſhall not now amplify on this topic; but my confined matter 
is adapted to ſtamp the profoundeſt n, on the reaſoning 


mind. 


There 1s a neceſſity in the great empire of exiſtence for every 
created being, but every being is not appriſed of the neceſlity, 
The human being alone, of all the creatures on the ſurface of this 


Bees 
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globe, delights in the neceſſity there is for his exiſtence. No 


member of the frame of man could be ſubſtituted in the room of 
another. Whatever portion of excellence the eye may have ſupe- 
rior to the nail of the little finger, that nail is requilite to the per- 
fection of the whole; nor is the eye capable of ſupplying it, 
though ſo much more aſtoniſhing with reſpect to its form in other 


points of view. 


Becauſe one man exiſts, the being of another is by no means 


_ unneceſſary ; and no man can be placed in the room of a fellow- 
creature. A conviction of the metaphy ical neceſſity, that other 


men ſhould exiſt as well as ourſelves, is another of the valuable 
and unobſerved fruits of the phy ſiognomical ſcience ; a fruit com- 
priſing the germ of the lofty cedars of liberal toleration and good- 
will to our neighbours. Valt and unconfined may they ſpread their 
branches around! may unlimited poſterity repoſe under their um- 


brageous protection! Of human natureithe loweſt and moſt aban- 
doned, the moſt obſtinate being, is yet one of our ſpecies, is neceſ- 


ſary in the vaſt creation of God, and capable of an idea more or 
leſs clear of his individuality, and of the neceſſity of his being. 
The meaneſt living abortion mult ever ſurpaſs, in a dignified view 
the moſt lovely and perfect animal. Devote thy ſtudy, O man, 
to that which is, and notzto that which is wanting. Humanity, 
even in its humiliation, is ever aſtoniſhing, ever a ſubje& of 
wonder. | 


It would be my earneſt deſire to ſay to thee perpetually, Thou 


art more virtuous, amiable, and accompliſhed, than many other in- 


dividuals of thy ſpecies. Be ſatisfied then and make thyſelf happy 


in theſe ſuperiorities; but do not render them a ſource of vain 
elevation: give the honour to Him, who, * out of fimilar clay, 


forms {his-veſlel to glory, and that to diſhonour 3? to Him who, 


without ſoliciting thy advice, without regarding thy oraiſons, or 


thy merits, has formed thee the being thou art. 


The adoration is owing to Him only; for Oman! * what art 
© thou in poſſeſſion of, which has not been given to thee? and allows 
ing it to have been given thee, * Why art thou proud of it? The 
* eye cannot tell the hand, “ I do not want thee.*? The man that 
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; £ contemneth thoſe of low eſtate, contemneth his God, The 
Supreme Being has, of one conſiſtence, formed all the people of 
«the earth to dwell upon its ſurface.” 


q What perſon can boaſt a deeper, a cloſer certainty of theſe 
heavenly axioms, than the true phyſionomiſt, who is not the mere 
ſcholar, author, or journaliſt, profeſſionally conſidered, but who is 
really a man ? | 


We mult aſſume the ſpirit, however, to allow that the phyſio. 
| nomift, whoſe intentions are the pureſt, who enjoys a ſatisſaction 
| in following through nature every circumſtance carrying the im- 
preſs of virtue, amiability, and ſuperiority ; who delights to feed 
upon a principle of perfection, whoſe taſte is formed, ſupported, 
finiſhed, by the ſtudy of every thing the moſt ſacred and amiable in 
human nature; yet that phyfionomiſt is oftentimes in hazard, nay 
= = is frequently tempted to avert his look from thoſe mean wretches, 
| thoſe hideous portraits, thoſe caricatured and diſguſting repreſen- 
= tations, the outcaſts of humanity : he 1s almoſt on the point of for- 
| getting, that theſe wretches ſo deſpicable, thefe repulfive images, 
have not, in ſpite of all, laid aſide their claim to the characets of 
men, He does not recollect, that with all his virtnes, ſuppoſitions 
or not, that with proſpects the moſt elevated, with views the moſt 
diſintereſted (and is he preſumptuous enough to think that they are 
always of that deſcription); he does not recollect, that, in ſpite of 
the perfection of his powers, his refined ideas, the advantage of 
his external air, though in this particular he ought to realiſe the 
viſionary perfection of the great maſter- piece of ancient art; he 
does not recollect, I repeat, that in the view of ſuperior exiſtences, 
that in the view of his fellow - creature, © of juſt men made perfect, 
he ſeems, and perhaps by his own failing, as criminal as the mon- 
ſters of our ſpecies (with regard to phyſical or moral diſpoſition) 
now ſeem to him. 
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It appears to me, that this is a fact which we certainly too fre- 
quently forget; ic is impoſſible for me, therefore, too often to re- 
peat to myſelf, or too energetically impreſs it upon others. Let 
it never eſcape your memory, my dear reader, that the meaneſt of 


our kind is ſtill a human being: that yet ſome valuable diſpoſitions 


3 
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are his ; that he alſo ſtands alone in his way, eſſential as you can be; 
that in the whole frame in his nature, there is not any u which 
will bear a cloſe compariſon with that which forms your's: that he 
is, like you, an individual in a general and in a particular point of 
view: a link would be deficient in the chain of created exiſtence 
if he were not, in the ſame manner as if you did not exiſt, If he 
was not, if he were of another nature from what he is, a crowd of 
men and of things would ceaſe to be as they are. He is the con- 
ſequence of a multitude of circumſtances, and a multitude of cir- 
cumſtances depend mutually on his exiſtence, determaned on his 
being formed in a ſuch and ſuch a way. 


Inveſtigate, obſerve him as a ſeparate being, and you will find 
in him aſtoniſhing powers, which deſerve wonder, even when 
viewed alone. Proceed to compare him with others; his likeneſs, 
his contraricty to ſo many beings gifted like himſelf with under- 
ſtanding, will impreſs you with amazement; then will you under- 
ſtand the neceflity of his exiſting exactly as he is. Conſider, more 
particularly, the agreements of ſuch various parts uniting in make 
ing him a whole, a complete combination, and the connex1ons | 
ſo intricate and ſo multitudinous, ſpringing from his indivi- 
duality ; and you will be neceſſiated to worſhip that eternal and 
inexpiicable energy, which diſplays itſelf ſo ſuperbly ii. nr 


nature. 


Suffer a human being to degrade as much as lie pleaſes the ele- 


vation of his nature, he will yet be a man, and conſidered in that 


light, he muſt ever be capable of improvement and perfection. 
The hatefulieft phyſionomiſt will ever remain a human phyfio- 
nomy, and humanity ever be the pride and embelliſhment of man. 
As the brute cannot poſſibly, by an exertion, acquire the charac= 
teriſtics of humanity, though he may, in ſome inſtances, equal or 
outdo us in the tricks of art, ſo neither can human nature lapſe 
entirely into animal degradation, though it may at times fink 
into debauchery, which would be horrid even in the brutal 
character, 


Yet this very capability of lowering and debaſing himſelf at 
will, at the leaſt in appearance, to the brutal ſtandard, or perhaps 
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below it, this very capability is one of the privileges of man: for the 
power of copy ing by choice is inherent in humanity alone, and 
has been totally withheld from brutes. Their phyſionomies ſeem 
to us hardly capable of depravation more than of ornament. The 
human phyſionomy, on the other hand, how much ſoever repulſive, 
may yet be iurther debaſed; but it is alſo ſuſceptible of new dignity 
at leaſt too particular height. 


Humanity is ſuſceptible of degradation and amendment to ſueh 
a degree, that we ſhould. not deny all regard even to the man Who 
carries the vileſt pnyſionomy, nor totally doubt of his reformation. 


Again. In every phyſionomy, whatever corruption it may ex- 
hibit, we perceive human nature, 01, in other words, the repreſen- 
tation of God. 1 have obſerved perſons of minds the moſt per- 
verſe, | have obſerved them at the moment of wickedneſs ; yet all 
their wickedneſs, all their impicty, every attempt to perſccute vir- 
tus, was 1ncapable of obliterating from their countenance the rays 
of hcavenly light, the energy of a feeling heart, the imperſcriptible 
marks of an eternal propenſity to perfection. The villain ſtained 
with crimes you might wiſh to deſtroy, but you would yet dcſire 
to be on good terms with the man. 


] extract the moſt 8 ſenſations from the Science of Phy- 


ſionomies; to me it 18 che aſſurance of the everlaſting bounty of the 


Almighty to man. Ah! if informed by one emanation of this 
ſcience, I particularizc and yet feel an affection for the man in the 
criminal, what muſt be, O God of love, and parent of humanity! 
what mult be thy long ſuffering and tenderneſs, when thy view is 
directed towards the guiliy ! Exiſts there one individual among 
them, in whom thou ſindeſt no veſlige of Jcſus—thine expreſs 


: repreſentation 2 


In all your enquiries, then my brother mortals, continue men. 
View what exiſts, but avoid precipitation in forming analogies ; 
and make not an abſolute chimerical repreſentation the objec of 
your analogics; each circumſtance connected with human flature 
mult appear to us a family conſideration, Thou art a humans 
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being, and every one of the ſame ſpecies beſides thyſelf is as a 
branch of the fame tree, a member of the ſame individual body, it 
is the ſame which thou art; and is yet ſti'l more conſpicuous than 
if it were (xactly thy equal, full as eftimable, full as valuable as 
thyſelf; for in that inflance it would not be as it is in this, an in- 
dividual neceſſary, alone, and whoſe vacancy could not be filled 
up. Triumph. O man! in the exiſtence of every thing that is 


happy, that it dyes exiſt, and know to endure with all that is fa- 


voured by the endurance of the Deity. 


| 
A few inſtants r-cover thy ideas to admit the conſoling thought, 
that 1hou art abſolutely neceſſary in the ſcheme of the Creator; an 
axiom as certain as it is evident, that thy countenance, and whole 
exiſtence, agree not with the countenances and exiſtence of any 


other human beings. Triumph in the poſitive neceſſity of the 


exiſtence of thy bro her man; an axiom no leſs indubitable than 
th- fore going one—and after thou haft directed a face of venera- 
tion and worſhip towards the parent of the whole race of man, or 
let fall the tear of duteous gratitude, thou wilt be inclined to re- 
peat the enſuing Addition: if not, thou poſſeſſeſt not the capacity 
of underſtanding its ſ-nſe, or it might go ſo far as to produce bane- 


ful conſequences to thee. 


ADDITION. 


Eterna! Father! how innumerable are the human beings thou 
haſt formed, and what an amazing variety in their appearance ! 
They all carry the ſtamp of thy alteniſhing wiſdom, and the molt 
deſpicable, the moſt diſguſting, the moſt miſerable among them, 


are fb]! the objects of thy affection, and the creatures of thy be- 


nevolence. 


Among the multitudinous aſſemblages of thoſe who, formed with 
ſymmetry and born ſtraight, enjoy the invaluable bleſſin gs of health 
and underſtanding, there is a particular quantity who are in body 
weak and imporent, in reaſon deficient. Hardly, however, is 


there to be diſcovered among ten thouſand, one giant or dwarf; 
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hardly among a thouſand one wanting underſtanding, hardly among 
three hundred one lame or badly ſhaped ; that pigmy, that giant, 
that changeling, that infirm or mif-ſhapen man, ſtill confirm the 
benevolence and wiſdom of that God who formed all exiſtence for 
the honour of his name. All have received the gift of life, all view 


it as a bleſſing, all guard it when aſſailed. 


Each particular perſon, to view them entirely as exceptions from 
the rule, are conſpicuous individuals, fixed on this globe to finiſh 
ſome project worthy of infinite intelligence, and who, in ſome en- 
ſuing plan, will anſwer the purpoſe of diſplaying the eternal energy 


of the Deity who created them, 


J addreſs thee whom the Almighty has favoured with a body 
completely organized, with health, with underſtanding—thou, on 
whom Providence has heaped its moſt valued bleſſings; view, but 
do not contemn theſe leſs fortunate children of humanity : they 
are men, and thou art of the ſame ſpecies; and, in the view of be- 
ings ſuperior to human nature, thou ſeemeſt what the meaneſt 
among the others appears in thy contemplation. You breathe in 
the ſame atmoſphere; you are each of you benefited by the light 
of the ſame ſun, guarded by the ſame omnipotent Might, O vic- 
tims of the ſcorn of mankind! abandoned to ſarcaſm and inſolence, 
by what mode can I gain for you the affection of your more highly 


indulged brethren? I have made the aſſertion, aud I reheaife it, 


that whocver contemns you, treats with diſdain the great Being 
© who formed you.” 


Great Author of our religion! Thou who madeſt the lame to 
teap, reſtored the organs of hearing to the deaf, gave to the ſpeech- 
leſs the powers of utterance, and to the wiſe their knowledge, thou 
ſhalt form all nature afreſh, and judge our world in righteouſneſs, 
At that hour when the heavens ſhall vaniſh from the fight, and 
this globe, with all that it contains, be burnt up; with what ex- 
ultations of gladneſs unſpeakable ſhall J pour forth my bleſſings to 
thee, when the time arriveth in which theſe vaſſals of miſery, freed 
from thoſe evils which enſlave them; ſhall be adorned with a glo- 
rious body, and be chavged into thy likeneſs, into the likeneſs of 
the firſt- born. | 
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LECTURE 


OF THE MODE OF RECONCILING THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGH= 


BOUR WITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE. 


IN this work I have deſigned to induce man to the knowledge 
and the love of his kindred mortals. Shall I be ſucceſsful in per- 
forming at once both theſe talks? Does not an acquaintance with 
human nature annihilate fraternal love, or at leaſt leffen it? Is it 


not to the qffadvantage of men in general to be viewed too near? 


And if they ate in danger by this inveſtigation, how can the love 
of our neighbour be advantaged by it? As an acute remarker per- 
ceives novel frailties in mankind, will not their eſtimation be pro- 


portionably lowered in his opinion; and as he is buſying himſelf 


in purſuit of perfection, will he not be in a ſuperior degree quick- 
lighted to deficiency, ſeeing that he is actually employed in ſearch- 


ing after whatever is precious, amiable, perfect in humanity ? 


A certain poſition of truth exiſts in this obſervation; but it is 
one of thoſe remarks which being right only in one view, prove a 
continual occaſion of wrong judgment and miſconception. Cer- 
tainly it is a fact, that human nature in general is diſadvantaged 
by too cloſe a mode of obſervation; but it is not leſs true, on the 
contrary, that it oftentimes profits by being more intimately ex- 
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amined, and that its acquiſitions are even greater than any loſs it 
may ſuſtain. 


Thoſe are not concerned by the enquiry (if there are ſuch men} 
who muſt of neccſſity advantage by being fully known ; theſe per- 
ſons only are ſpoken of who would hazard much, were a deeper 
acquaintance with human nature to become general. In what 
place ſhall we find the man whoſe wiſdom has prevented him from 
diſpracing himſclf by a ſingle folly, whoſe rectitude has elevated 
him above every danger of conſcientious reproach ? or, at leaft, in 
what place ſhall we find the man whoſe motives are continuaily 
Juſt, continually nnalloyed? I am of opinion then, that, very few 
exceptions admitted, humanity is injured by too narrow a ſcrutiny. 


Yet I engage to demonſtrate, alſo, on the contrary, *that human 
© nature profits by a nearer examination, and that, conſcquently, 
© the knowledge of man is reconcilcable with the love we owe 
© our neighbour ;? and yet more, that it ought to add freſh 
© vigour to this idea.“ The ſedulous perufal of human nature in- 
forms us not only what it is not, and what it never can become, 
but alſo points out the reaſon, and tells us beſides what it is, and 
what it is poſſible to make it. An inadequate obſcrvation of hu- 
man nature, 1s the baſis of intolerance. As ſoon as we are ac- 
quainted why ſuch a perſon reaſons and acts in the manner he 
does; or, in other words, when we place ourſclves in his ſituation, 
or rather, when we can with more facility acquaint ourſelves, in 
idea, of his conformation, the form of his body, his ſenſes, his tem- 
perament, his feeling, are not all his actions of more eaſy expli- 
caiion? Are not their appearance plainer and a great deal more na- 
tural? Intolerance ſhould thus be no more with regard to every 
perion whoſe individual nature is clearly evident, and from that 
moment pity takes place of harſhneſs, lenity of anger. 


J would not, however, have it underſtood, that it is my inten- 
tion to defend imperfection, till leſs to attempt the palliation of 
guilt. . Far from it—that which I have advanced is in congruity 
with certain ſtandards of juſtice generally acknowledged. Thus, 
for inſtance, the irritation which ſprings from paſſion, from an in- 
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dignity, ſeems more excuſable in a perſon of a mercurial turn, than 
in one of a phlegmatic conſtitution, 


Yet it is not ſolely in this particular that the phyſiognomical 
knowledge of human nature has a favourable tendency to the x mly, 


they profit by it beſides in another manner. As the painte,'s eye 

fixes on a thouſand minute ſhades, a thouſand reflections of the 

light, which eyes leſs experienced do not perc: ive, fo the phyſi- 

onomiſt diſcovers in our nature, exiſting and poſſible ber fections, 

wnich are totally hid from thoſe who are inclined to depreciate 

and revile mankind, and continue oftentimes imperceptible, even 
to view of thoſe perſons who conſider more favourably of their 
. 3 brethren. 


, - Tt; is experience which animates my voice. The virtue which 
» | 1 as a phyſio nomiſt I perccive in —_ wiwliy ſecures me as to the 
e . vice J allo diſcover in him, and relative to which I ſay nothing, 
n be further I inveſtigate man, the more I perceive in him a na— 
2 4 ture, a juit balance of faculties, the more J am ſatisfied that the 


. 5 7 » D . . — - = — . . * 
» BY jpring of his crimes 18 good in itfelf; or in other words, what 
„is a power, a motion, an impulſe, an claſtieity, 


d T makes him vicious 
g whole non-exittence would doubtlc ls hinder much wickedneſs, 
oy T. * would alſo prevent many virtuous cxcrtions ; whoſe eri 
ie in fact, cauſ.s much evil, but yet contains a power of good, over- 


balancing in an indeſcribable degree. 


If a man be guilty of the ſlighteſt piccadillo, an univerſal outery 
is directly heard, which ſullics his whole reputation, blaits his 
name, cruſhes the beautious fabric of his frame. This perſon, 
whom all ſociety has prejudged, the phy ſionomiſt examines, and 
llutters villainy—no z apologiles for the guilty Ie does not even 
do that. What modes docs he purſue then? The phyhonomi{f 
will addreſs you aloud, or only whiſper: * Uſe ſuch and ſuch a 
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= mode of procedure with that perſon, and amazement will ſtrike 
by % . . . ags 
you at the energies you will perceive ;z he has the ability of exer- 


ny Ws . os { 
iy WW © ting inthe cauſe of virtue, His countenance is ſuperior to his 


actions; he is not f= ill diſpoſed as he ſeems. That man's con- 
in Wu is, vevert'.clefs, written on his phy ſionomy: but that which is 
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© yet more clearly perceptible in it, is the force, the feeling, the 
© tractibility of that mind, at preſent under an erroncous bias. 
Offer to that force, which has been the inſtrument of guilt, dif. * 
© ferent views, another courſe of procedure, and you will lee it 2 F 
© generate elevated goodnels,? = 
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To expreſs all in a word, the phyſionomiſt will offer clemency, * 
whilſt the moſt feeling judge (but who ſhould not poſſeſs a proper 
knowledge of men) would iſſue the ſentence of condemnation. as 
to myſelf, ſuch has been the conſequence of my inveſtipation of 
phy ſionomies, that, in gaining a clofer acquaintance with many 4 
valuable perſons, my heart is gladdened, invigorated, expanded, ; 
at the conſideration of the excellencies of my brother mortals, and 
this has tended to reconcile me to mankind in the abſtract. That I Y 
which I have now told is exactly conſiſtent with the courſe of af- | 3 
fairs, and every phy ſionomiſt, who is a man, will par ticipate i in mp 
ſentiments. | ; # 


3 8 
5 
5 ; 


In like manner as the view of phy ficalcalamity raiſes and preſerves 
the tender feelings of commiſeration, fo the corruption of human? 
nature, keenly [Mfcrved and felt, excites in the mind a generous Þ I 
and wiſcly efficacious pity ; and than the true phy ſionomiſt, who A | 
can be more capable of ſuch feeling; his pity is of the moſt ex- 
alted nature; for it refers directly to the hidden, but deep unhap- Þ ; 
pineſs which he perceives in man—unhappineſs not external, but“ 
within his boſom. His commiſeration has the wifelt effects, for“ 
underſtanding that the calamity is within, he does not apply in- 
efficacious palliatives; e medicines he uſes attack every ill at! 
the root, and annihiliate them. 5 Z 


This Lecture I will finiſh with an extract from the works of a ; 
celebrated writer. It appears as if it had been wrote with the very 
intention of being inſerted in this place, and may be of efficacy 
either to eſtabliſh or overthrow what has been juſt afſerted : 


There was adequate evidence given by Momus of his bein; 
© the God of Folly when he projected the idea of placing a win— 
© dow in the breaſt of man. Had the ſcheme been carried into 
effect, the virtuous would have been the only party injured ; ans 
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6 this is the reaſon—the vicious being anturnllh inclined to ſurmiſe 


« evil of others, think not that other perſons are more virtuous | 


than themtelves z and as they do not endeavour to hurt, and have 
an week in Keeping terms with each other, they do not hazard 
c any ching in the judgment they may naturally form f one ano- 


«th ;. On the other hand, the virtuous are always inclined to 


june favourably of their fellow- creatures; and the eſtimable 
E Jicht i which they view human nature, furniſhes ſuch an acceſ- 
hte their [lock of Felicity, that they would of neceſſity become 
6 wicichiet, if a window fituatcd oppolite to the human heart in a 
moment Cab ated that amiable deception, to place. in its ſtead 
„the unhappy conviction that they are environed by fraud and vil- 
« lainy, Fievituous, then, would have been the greateſt objects 
© of compalſion, could the plan of Momus have been put in exe- 


ES 7 
6 Ci: on. 


Certainly, amiable ſpirits! it muſt coft you many a bitter tear 
to find that human nature is more corrupt than you could imagine; 
but oftentimes will your hearts be dilated with joy in diſcovering 
that they are more virtutus than you once ſuppoſed them to be, 
When you believed the detraction which deformed, or the prema- 
ture decifion which condemned them. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY THE FOUNDATION OF ESTEEM AN 
| FRIENDSHIP, 


THE. vnion of fouls is the work of n cloſe and 
durable intimacies are formed by it alone, and friendſhip, that ce- 
leſtial reciprocation, has no baſis more ſubſtantial. That an infidel 
with re ſped to phy ſiognomy, who owns no connection between the 
internal and external man, ſhould attact with open ridicule what J 
have advanced, or indulge his witticiſms on it in private, would 
not raiſe my wonder; but to be the advocate and friend of phyſi- 
ognomy, to place a confidence in it, and even then perceive only 
eathufiaſm or abſurdity in what I have juſt now aſſerted ; this ſeems 
to me inexplicable. Aſſent and denial are not more at variance. 


What a number of countenances do you perceive which poſſeſs 
no attractions for friendſhip, which ſeems as little capable of indi- 


_ cating that idea as of raifing it; and, on the other hand, are there 
not others bearing the impreſs of love, goodnels, liberality, can- 
dor, on which it is impoſlible to refuſe placing reliance; ſuppoſing 

it to be fact, that the ſolid parts of the body mark the proportion 


of the powers of man, the contours, his intellectual capabilities, 
and the moveable parts, the uſe he generally makes of them; and if" 
in this union I perceive a reference to my own talents, my feel- 
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ings, my tendencies, mult it not enſue that the ſcience of phyſio. 
nomies may be my inſtructor in the ſclect ion of a friend? For 
what reaſon do particular men delight us at the ſirſt view, and yet 
more, the more we contemplate them? For what reaſon do other 
perſons, who are hideous at firſt, ſeem more and more ſhocking as 
you more cloſely obſerve them? Ultimately, how happens it that 
thoſe who delighted or offended us at ten paces diſtance, do not 
affect us in a ſimilar way on a cloſer approach to them? 


It is only in the fitneſs or unfitneſs of their phyſionomies to ours 
that the reaſon is to be enquired after. If T attempt to trace in 
another, wit, fecling, intelle&, a ſoul unprejudiced and ſteady, or 
libcrality and goodneſs, aud one of the characteriſtics T am ſearch- 
ing offers itſelf to me in one of the moit accurate (for it bears be- 
yond the poſſibility of contention a diltinguiſhed charaQer, or elſe 
there exiſts no ſuch Science as Phyſionomy, or the diſtinction of 
objects); if, then, I perceive it beyond the poſſibility of error, 
ſhall i not be delighted in having diſcovered what I looked for, 
and ſhall not my heart devote itſelf to the object in which I find 
it? | | 


O ye infidels to phyſiognomy! preſent to me two men cloſely 
allied, who actuated by mui ual eſteem, impart to each other their 
ſufferings aud their enjoyments, their ſympathies and their iuform- 
ation, their ideas and their actions, and we ſhall perceive whether 
tlere exiſts any thing diſhmilar between the external of the one 
and the other. By this J mean the oppoſition of ſtraight and cir- 
cular lines of a profile remarkably prominent, and one much the 
reverſe. 


For what reaſon was not Charles the Twelfth a favourite with 
the ladies? how came his courage to raiſe the wonder of his foes? 
Take notice of the arch which riſes from the root of his noſe, con- 
template his warbke forehead, and you will diſcover the indications 
of maſculine power, which muſt ſo naturally intimidate the fair 
ſex, and charm the feelings of military men. 


The human race is, no doubt, formed in ſuch a mode, that every 
man may meet with another agreeable to him, But every man 
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does not appear to advantage to every man; each perſon has a pe- 
culiar mode of obſervation, and appears in a peculiar way, in which 
alone he can be viewed to advantage. Suppoſing, then, I chance to 


perceive in any one, uſing for this end means the molt ready, the 


moſt facile, the niolt natural, the ſureſt, that is, contemplating his 
exterior, his phyfionomy—ſuppoling, ] ſay, I chance to perceive 
in him powers, qualities, indications, which appear to agree with 
the wiſhes, with the calls of my ſoul, if J breatiie at full liberty his 
atmoſphere, if there exiſt nothing diſſimilar between his appear- 
ance and mine, no evident unfitneſs between our characters; a re— 
ciprocal impuiſe then draws us towards each other, and our friend- 
ſhip is built upon the molt ſubſtantial foundation. Int:macies 
which are the conſequence ſolely of interctt, or circumttances, 
vary with theſe, and are, in a ſmall degree, what the connections 
of kings and princes are in a larger point of view. It is different 
with the friendſhip which ſprings from a phy ſioꝶg nomical agree- 
ment, it endures as long as the phy ſionomies themſelves. 


This maxim enſues, that real friendſhip is not to be acquired by 
ſolicitation; it indicates want of knowledge either of the real pur- 
port of that word, or of the heart of man to ſoli-1t that any one 
would entertain a friendihip for us. I may requeit the eſteem of 


any perſon for the reaſon that I have an equitable demand for that 


ſenſation from every one who bears the ſtamp of human nature; 
but friendſhip mult ever be conſidered in a reciprocal point of view. 

The entreating one to beſtow on us his friendſhip, is, in a great 
degree, to petition him to favour us with his lips, or to poſſeſs 
eyes of another kind from thoſe which he really has. 


Shall no one, then, make a ſpontaneous offer of his friendſhip, 
nor aſk the eſteem of another? No perſon can do it with penetra- 
tion, the phyſionomiſt alone excepted ; and to defire or to offer it 
is his province alone. Suppoſing it always to be underſtood, that 
philanthropy, the ties of blood, patriotiſm, the ſenſibilities con- 
nected with our domeſtic or civil relations, are not any of them 
under conſideration, but only friendſhip properly ſo termed ? But 
the interrogation affects not me, or any other particular phyſio- 
nomiſt. I am reaſoning generally of phyſiognomical talents rightly 


matured in a fit ſchool of action; they only (for at times alſo the 
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ſimple phy ſiognomical tact, when pure and refined) have an equi- 

table claim to beſtow or to aſk friendſhip; they alone are juſtified 

in ſaying, We are in agreement ;* and they alone are capable of 
:beſtowing enlargement on the germ of the qualities which they 25 
7 obſerve, It was from the faculty of penetrating the foul, that the 

"4 Apoſtles conferred the gifts of the Spirit; and in this way it is, 

in ſome degree, that the phyſionomiſt is guided in his diſſikes, his 
attachments, his friendſhips. A little illuſtration is neceſſary to 

place this idea in a clearer point of view, 


With reſpe& to the Apollle, what did he perform? The inner- 

moſt receiſes of the heart were diſcovered by tum—hidden en- 

dowments were perceived by him. Eulightened by the ſpirit of 

truth, he diſcovered the ſaculties beforc-inherent in the man, as 

the future angel is inherent in him, and beſtowed ox;itence and 

2 ſtrength on them by the impoſition of hazds, or by ſorac other in- 

_ dication, which inſured to the proſelyte the gifts he had received, 

i and the deſtination to which he was! eta Thus, to uſe accu- 

rate expreitons, the apoſtle g cave no bounty, he only found a cone 

cealed treaſure, which, but for his exertions, would have conti- 

nued of no efficacy. But the being whom the Holy Spirit had 

-” animated, who offered himſelf to the view of the pratslyte; his 

X | : majc ttc look, his doctrine, the mandates of heavenly wifdom, chat 

6 L | ray of the divinity manifeſted in his miracuicus acts, inclacd the 

| E ſoul to belief. Animated by the preſcnce of the apultle, and the > 
: aweful impoſition of hands, this faith opened the divine bounty, 

Y and the juſt admitted Chriſtian received the Holy Spirit; or, in 

z other expreſſions, the Holy Spirit began to move in him in ano- 

ther way; ſuitable to the organization, and to the ſcenes ke was 


E intended for. In order to effect this conſequence, there was nec« {= 1 
; : ſary on the one fide antecedent characteriiiics of ſoul, on the oth * 
outward circumſtances poſſeſſing the power of diſplaying the cou 

: Y cealed energics; and the fame may be ſaid of every thing that muſt 

b ; be animated, that is ordained to move in conformity with novel 

| regulations. In this world, all things are bound to obey the ſame 

rules and the ſame laws, ply fical as well as moral appearances; na- 

: tural conſequences the ſame as others which to us ſeem ſuper- 

4 natural; and te:ms exactly ſimilar may be uſed as to friendthip. 

Y 


The phyſionomiſt penctrates the connection, the fitneſs which atv» 


"i 
t \ 
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ther diſcovers not with ſo much quickneſs, readineſs, exactitude, 
and decifion, He points them out; and copying the A poltle's 
conduct, argues frem the ſeen to the unſeen Nothing is beſtowed 
by him he can only diſcover and unfold that which has been here- 
tofore in being; and on the whole, it is as great an impoſſibility 
for us to confer a new faculty on man, as it wouid be to ingraft a 
new member in his body. That which docs «xift in us is capable 
of being manured, 1mproved of ripeneſs, acceſſion; but that which 
is not, it is impoſſible to produce, or unſold, or perfect. Thus the 
acquaintance with what exiits in man, conſiſts in the tracing out 
the paiticulars of his education, and the improvement of his intel- 
lectual powers; and it is this which governs the ſenſations of eſteem 
and friendſhip. 


What is hidden in human nature manifeſts itſelf in that which 
is viſible, in like manner as the exiſtence of the Deity is explained * 
and proved by the work, of creation. If that which cauſes eſteem ; 5 
and friendſhip, then, be not the phyſionomy, in what can it con- I 
Hit ? If that which faſcinates, and that which diſguſts be part icu- 
larized by no indication, what then is ſuſceptible of 1adication by 
marks? 
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The queſtion will be put, does there exiſt no exceptions? I re- 
ply, a ſingle one has not come to my knowledge; or, in other words, E 
* antecedently at leaſt, I have not happened on one individual with # 
* whom I felt any wiſh to form a union of hearts, without his 
© countenance appeared to me a ſurety that I might with perfect 
© aſſurance reveal myſelf to him.“ And allowing the idea of my 
being deceived, from that what is it poſſible to conclude; Is it not 
continually plain, that if every thing in nature poſſeſſes a phy ſio- 
nomy, man muſt have his? and, of courſe, that the perſon deſerv- 
ing of our eſteem and friendſhip muſt poſſeſs one particularizing 
him from thoſe undeſerving of thoſe feclings ; and if his phy ſio- 
nomy be capable of being recognized, then mult affection enſue, 
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Countenances may exiſt whoſe indications are thoſe of un- 
bounded philanthropy, which, ſimilar to the loving kindneſs of the 1 
Supreme Peing, reaches to the wicked as well as to the virtuous, 0 
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which weeps with emotions of exultation and pity over the juſt and 
the guilty: with feelings ſo amiable, they are almoſt univerſally 


eſteemed. Theſe countenances mult be very rare, but I cannot, 


on any conſideration, ſuppoſe the impoſlibility of their exiſtence. 


There may be ſome whoſe character is comprehenſible to a few 


alone : but they abſolutely belong and ſupply the place of every 
thing to the few who do underitand them. Phyſionomies exiſt 
which excite eſteem and reverence, without attracting to the inti- 
maces of friendſhip ; others exciting friendſhip but not eſteem 5 
and ultimately, others which combine the felicities of both. 


That power which gives to man the capability of action, raiſes 
eſteem; kiſdwledge enforces reverence ; the energy which ſupplies 
fortitude under adverſity excites reverence united with pity ; a 
with to diffuſe benevolence, attracts love; and every one of them, 
namely, intellect, knowledge, fortitude, and benevolence, poſſeſſes 
particular indications: therefore, that which excites friendſhip 
being the conſequence of ſome one of theſe diſtinguiſhments, or of 
their union (according to the nature or the deſiciencies of him who 
is in purſuit of a friend), mult be alſo particularized by marks. 


In every inſtance, friendſhip does not ſpring from agreement of 
character and ſentiment : it is founded more on the connexion 
which is diſcovered to ſubſiſt between my powers and the wants 
of another, between my wants and his powers. 'The more theſe 
powers or faculties, and theſe wants or deficiencies, are native in his 
diſpoſition and mine, friendſhip 1s the more cloſe, faithful, ſolid, 
and eſtabliſned on the phoſionomy. In every inſtance where it is 
ſimply phyſiognomical, ſuperior to all other connexions, except 
thoſe of the features and the form of the countenance, it is indiſ- 
ſoluble as the combination of the members of the ſame body, 
which cannot be diſſolved excepting by outward violence or the 
power of death. 


To ſolicit friendſhip, 1 am ever tardy ; and I am as little in 
haſte to make an offer of it: and convinced as I feel myſelf, that 
to be cloſe and ſubſtantial, it muſt be built on phyſiognomical 
conformity, I have long eſtabliſhed it as a principle, © In no in- 
* tance to vouchſafe that ſentiment to any perſon, nor to requell 
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© it of him, though he may poſſeſs ever ſo elevated a character ſor 
© holineſs or rectitude, unleſs I ſhould be perſonally acquainted 
* with him, or be capacitated to form an opinion of his phyſio- 
© nomy from filhouettes or portraits, which are accurate reſem- 
© blances.* And reaſoning upon the ſame ground, I proſeribe 
© no perſon from my friendſhip without having beheld him, 
£ though burthened with the moſt hateful imputations, and even 
c with a reſemblance of veracity.” 


Suffer a perſon to appear, and his preſence will cruſh the wrong 
or precipitate deciſions which may have been awarded againſt 
him. The moſt virtuous of mankind may ſuffer himſelf to be 
taken in an unguarded moment, and fall into a wrong mode of 
conduct; he may reſign himſelf, for a time, to a guilty attach- 
ment, and the moſt abandoned men may do, or at leaſt mimic, a 
praiſe-worthy action: but he cannot alter his countenance, at leaſt 
he cannot change the material parts of it, nor the form of the 
whole. Theſe are not the produce of the tree, but the root and 
the ſtem which yield the produce; and though it be certain, that 
the tree may be diſtinguiſhed by its fruit, it is alſo true that you 
may yet form an opinion of the fruit by the tree and the ſtem : 
but this mode of decifion is not ſo frequent; it demands and ſup- 
poſes, perhaps, an energy of inveſtigation rendered acute by uſc ; 
but if we have it in poſſeſſion, it will be a matter of facility to par- 
ticularize the fruit that has been damaged by chance (inſects 
may ruin by external attacks the moſt healthy tree). Thus the 
friend whom the penetrating phyſionomiſt has ſelected, in agree- 
ment with the rules of the ſcience, will juſtify that ſelection, 
though there may exiſt a poſſibility of laying ſome deficiences, or 
or even ſome vices, to his charge. - 
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— 
| 
| N : PHYSIOGNOMICAL ANECDOTES. 
4 | 
1 I. ik 
: An amiable young man's father addreſſed him at their parting f 
interview—* The whole that I requeſt of you, my ſon, is to re- 
l turn to me with the ſame countenance.“ 4 
: 11. 1 
: One night, an amiable young lady who had reſided almoſt con- It 
} . . . 1 
: tinually in the country, and who was remarkable for virtuous and 13 
r in 


relig ous ſentiments, catching a glance of her own features in the 4 
glaſs in the inſtant when, having performed her pious exerciſes, ſhe 
was going to replace her Bible and take away the light, impreſſed 
by her own figure, ſhe looked down, and her countenance glowed 
with the ſenſations of uuaffected modeſty. She ſpent the winter 
in town, encircled by a crowd of flatterers, buſied only with tri- 
vial affairs ; loſt in the vortex of facinating delight, the forgot both 
her Bible and her habits of devotion. In the ſpring, this young 
lady reviſits the country, and entering her chamber, advances to- 
wards the place where her Bible lay, preſents herſelf before the 
H 3 | 
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glaſs and changes colour at the view of her own features. She 
removes the light, throws herſelf upon the ſopha, then upon her 
knees, exchiming—* Jult Hcaven! I do not recognize myſelf 
again. In what manner am I altered! My countenance car- 
© rics the indication of a wretched vanity, How could they ſo 
long eſcape my notice Ves, it is in the receſſes of a calm re- 
© tiiement, in the delightful performance of religious and moral 
© Gutics, that every veſtige of them mult be obliterated.” 


III. 


May I die, if that perſon is not a cheat,” ſaid Titus, talking 
of the prieſt Tacitus; * I perceived him, in the performance of 
© his office, ſob and cry three times when there was not any thing 
© to affect bis feelings, and avert his countenance ten timès to hide 
6 a ſmile when wretchiedneſs or villany was mentioned.“ 
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A phyſionomiſt was queſtioned by a ſtranger “ At what price 
£ do you eſtimate my countenance ?' With much fitneſs he anſwer- 
ed, That to place a value on it was not an eaſy taſk.” --* Its 
© value is fifteen hundred crown>,? ſaid the perſon who aſked the 
queſtion ; for that money [I have jult borrowed of a man who 
was unacquainted with me, and credited me ſolely on my phy- 
© ftonomy. | 


V. 


The anecdote which enſues is extracted from a work called 

% Eloges des Savans:“—“ A ſtranger, whoſe name was Kubiſſe, 
croſſing a ball in the houſe of M. de Langes, was ſo affected 
with the view of a portrait which was hanging there with many 

© more, that he neglected following us, and ſtaid reflecting on the 
picture. Seeing that Mr. Kubiſſe did not join us in the ſpace 
Ib of a quarter of an hour, we returned to look for him, and dif- 
£ covered him with his eyes ſtill faſtened on the portrait.“ What 

„ js your opinion of that portrait?“ ſaid Mr. Langes to him. 
„Does ſhe not ſeem a beautiful woman?“ “ Yes,” anſwered 
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„Mr Kubiſſe; “ but if that portrait be a reſemblance, the perſon 


« it is intended to repreſent has a diabolical mind: ſhe mult be an 
& jufernal wretch.”” It was the picture of Briavilliers, the famous 
« porfoner : ucarly as celebrated for her per ſonal charms as for the 


© atrocicy of the guilt for which ſhe was burnt.” 


VI, 


One day, a friend of Count T. who lives at W. called on that 
nobleman, with an aſſumed tranqulity on his features. The oc- 
caſion of his interview being over, he was going to retire, * I 
cannot fuffer you to de part,“ ſaid the count. That is very re- 
* markabic,” anſwered his friend; J am obliged to leave you. 
« You ſhall not quit this apartment;' and ſo ſaying, the count 
faſtened the door of the chamber. In the name of God, what 
6 cat be the intention of this? -“ Becauſe I trace in your coun- 
© tenance the formarion of ſome ſhocking defign.'—* Who !—1 ? 
Is it poſſible you can imagine me capable of 1t'—* You are 
* planning murder, or my pen-tration Gelerts me.“ His colour 
left him at theſe words, he owned that the count's ſuſpicion was but 


too well gr--unded ; produced a piſtol which he had gotten con- 


cealed, and confeſſed to him the embarraſſments which had induced 


him to frame the horrid purpoſe. ' he count had liberality ſuffi- 


cient to free his friend from the diſtreſſing circumſtances in which 
the ſhocking deſign had originated. 


VII, 
BENEVOLENCE RELIEVING MIsERy.—See the Plate. 


One day, a pauper was ſoliciting charity in the ſtreet, © What 
will fatisfy your neceſſity ? ſaid a paſſer by, whoſe attention 
was arre ſted by the probity of his look. Oh, Sir! How can I 
name it ?? faid the diſtreſſed perſon, * Beſtow what you think 
fit, T ſhall be contented and thankful, be it ever ſo little. 
* No” ſays the phyſionomiſt: © tell me how much you have occa- 


ſion for, and be it much or little, depend upon it you ſhall have 


*1t'—+ Give me then—a ſhilling.'—* A ſhilling !—There it is. 
Had you aſked for fifty guineas, you ſhould have had them. 
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ENCTURE K. 


EXERCISES IN PATHOGNOMY AND PHYSIOGNOMY, 


EXERCISE I 


SixTEEN Heaps In PrRoFILE,—See the Plates. 


WE ſhall diſcover, on a minute and ſeparate inveſtigation of 
theſe profiles, that conſiderable underitanding is not prociaimed by 
one of them. This diſtinguiſnment 18 oppoſed by the mort h, the 
eve, the forehead, or the chin, or by the general union Every 
one of the foreheads, but No. 12, ſeem to me charaQteriſtic of in- 
tellectual imbecillity, and even the one excepted, is not either ſuf- 


Hictently tenſe, nor ſufficiently curved, in that part adjoining the 


noſe. | 


This imbecility has a decided character in the noſes 10, 11, 
and 16. | 


It is nearly as conſpicuous in the profiles 4, 5, and 15. 


With reſpe& to noſes 1, 2, 3, 6, 12, and 13, they are a little 
above mediocrity. | 3 
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The eyes, as they are here drawn, abſolutely pourtray nothing 
that characteriſe genius. The 2, and, what will ſeem perhaps re- 
markable, the 13, might have the ſame expreſſion, by means of a 
trifling alteration. 


The 5, 10, 11, 15, and 16, are thoſe which diſcover the greateſt 
weakneſs of mind. ; 


All theſe profiles want energy, particularly in the lower part. 
However, No. 2 and 11 are rather more weak than the reſt. 


In the combination of features in theſe faces, you will perceive 


a want of agreement and homogeneity; and it is this which pro- 


duce 1n every one ſome trait that borders on folly. 


EXERCISE II. 


AFTER CHODOWIECKI AND LE BRUN, (A) See the Plates. 


1, A changeling, who wonders and laughs without a cauſe. 


2. The calm and reflecting ſatisfaction of a good man, the un- 
der part of whoſe face is rather inſipid. 


3. A child already anticipating manhood, whoſe face expreſſes 


too much attention, but not enough of ſoftneſs. The calmneſs 
which dwells on his lips is momentary, and belongs not to the cha- 


racter. 


4. A devotee whoſe attention is ſlrongly excited. This face 


has an expreſſion of ſatisfaction, but it wants wiſdom and energy. 
The under part of the noſe has nearly a character of imbecillity. 


= 'The mouth is ſenſeleſs, and forms a ſhocking contraſt with 
the maſculine character of the features. 


6. An air of aſtoniſhment and ſtupidity, of ſatisfaction, of ſoft- 
neſs. There is nothing in the whole face, except the tip of the 
noſe, that bears the impreſs of judgment. 
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7. Profile of a valuable houſewife, a Jover of order and cleanlis 
neſs, and * of delicate ſentiments. | 


8. The prudent and affectionate curioſity of an aged matron, 


active and ex b Gn 


9. A face void of force and expreſſion, but poſſeſſes goodneſs 


without elevation. 


Io. The forchead and noſe indicate ſomething of judgment—all 
the reſt is very trifliug. 


11. Carelefſneſs and ſenſuality. This profile conveys the idea 
of a goſſiping old coquette. 


12. The upper part of the face indicates goodneſs, but deſtitute 


of ele vation, and accords very ill with the lower part, whoſe gri- 


mace expreſſes terror or contempt. 


As for 13, 14, 15, 16, they are idiots; one indeed, No. 16, 
was naturally judicious, endowed with penetration, enterpriſing, 
and capable of perſeverance. The traces of his imbecillity are 
very ſlightly apparent only in the lips, and the wrinkles of the 


check, which form a contraſt with the n of the eye, which 1 ie 


ſo W marked. 


EXERCISE III. 


AFTER CHoDOWIECKI AND LE B RUN. (B) 


1 


1. The under part of the face expreſſes nothing but ſtupidity. 


2. The contempt and fury of a low and impotent mind. 


3. The impotent rage and contempt of a madman. The mad- 


neſs is marked in the under part of the face. 


VARIOUS ExPREsSIONs OF ANGER AND RAGE.-See the Plates. 
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Theatrical pompoſity and indignation, without force or 
truth—a ſenſual female, whoſe face has no mark of diflinction. 


5. Theatric fury repreſenting frenzy and deſpair, 


6. Here is neither force nor greatneſs : it is the expreſſion of 


harſh, inflexible, imperious obſtinacy. 
7. A maſk of energetic DIY —_ 


8. A man's face enervated, fallen back into childhood, and who 
has ſubjected himſelf to unruly guſts of paſſion. 


9. An inſufferable countenance——an abſurd mixture of fooliſh 
terror and factitious rage. 


10. A man whoſe character is furious, paſſionate, vulzar, and 
ungovernable. 


11. The exceſs of rage of a low man, ſuffering, and diveſted of 
energy. 


12. The fy of a fool under flagellation. 


I = A mixture of greatneſs and triviality—the g grimace of a fool 
and an ideot. 


14. This is nothing but a f mple maſk, which preſents a mixture 
of pain, rage, and weakneſs. 
15. The unaffected fury of a man whoſe mind is deranged by 


pain, and who had received happy diſpoſitions from nature. 


16. Tranſport, the effect of pain, in a madman, but who natu- 
rally was s peliciied of energy. 
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EXERCISE IV, 


AFTER LE BRUN AND CHODOWIECEI. (C) See the Plates, 


t. A head deſtitute of ſenſe ; or rather a maſk, ſhockingly 
drawn, repreſenting the moſt abſurd aſtoniſhment. J 


ww 


2. The terror of a man fallen into inſanity, and who once was 


not devoid of underſtanding. 


3. The ſtupid aſtoniſhment of a child, who, otherwiſe, is not 
deſtitute of intelligence. 


4. The panic terror of a timid character- 


5. A character diveſted of energy; a deſpicable woman, a fool 


and a coquette. 


6. The expreſſion of pity upon the face of a perſon who natu- 


rally poſſeſſed greatneſs, but now degraded by ſenſuality and indo · 


lence. 
7. The ridiculous amazement of one born a * 


8. Aſtoniſhment devoid of intereſt, in a man ſunk into inſanity, 
but who was deftined to greatneſs, 


9. Pitifulneſs in the extreme; an  abominable mixture of cun- 
ning and ignorance. A man with ſuch a face as this is deaf to 
the calls of honour, 


10. Meanneſs that excludes every generous ſentiment, and 
which appears incompatible with the upper part of the face. 


11. The puſillanimous — of a vacant and debauched 


Phariſee. 
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13. This is the face of a coquette, who arranges her plan, and 


ſupplies by dexterity and intrigue her want of beauty —ſhe has 
the air of triumphing in her ſucceſs, 


14. Want of energy; aſtoniſhment mixed with a certain degree 
of attention and iutereſt. 


15. An honeſt man with an attentive look, who has a very con- 
fincd underſtanding. | 


16. Vehemence and diſdain mixed with terror, in a character 
naturally choler ie and impetuous, 


EXERCISE v. 


AFTER LE BRUN AND CHODOWEICKL, (D) See the Plates, 


Excepting, perhaps, 14 and 15, all theſe faces want truth and 
cher, 8 - 


Fig. 1, 2, 3, are caricatures of three heads expreſſive of great- 
nel. naſles of attention excited by aſtoniſhment. 


4. The mafk of amazement and weaknefs. 


5. Thetimid aſtoniſhment of an ideot who diſcovered ſome occa- 
ſional ſparks of genius. 


6. The ſtupid aſtoniſhment of a weak and vulgar mind, which 
has not always been deficient in point of energy. 


7. The aſtoniſhment of a vulgar and injudicious man, 


8. The curious attention and profound look of a violent man, 
but concentrated, and half mad. 


12 


12. An inſenſible and perverſe character —i gaorance and roguery. 


Se LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY- 


9. The vehemence, grief, and exertion, of a perſon weak and 


ſenſual. 


10. The terror of ignorance, on the face of a child whoſe fea- 
tures are too much formed. 


It. The appt per part of the face is above the common ſtandard ; 
the lower preſcnts nothing but the grimace of ſurpriſe and terror, 


I 2. The fright and ſurprize of one whoſe conſtitution is deli- 
cate, and whoſe mind is iechle, 


13. The terror of a man of ſenſuality, endowed with a conſi- 
derable ſhare of imagination. 


14. Attention and terror mingled with pity—the upper part of 
the face is by no means ordinary. 


15. The expreſſion of the fame feelings, on a face which is nci« 
ther ordinary nor ſublime, 


16. Terror and ſurprize, a fecble and infant ine character. 


EXERCISE VI, 


Arx LE Brun. (E) See the Plates. 


1. The caricature of a great character in which terror is painted. 


2. The forehead, the upper part of the eyes, nay, even the noſe, 
mark an energetic character. The grimace of the mouth is that 
of a man deprived of underſtanding, and ill agrees either with the 
wrinkles of the forehead, or wich tne form of the chin. 


3. Maſk of a plain face expreſſive of aſtoniſhment ws mute ter- 
ror, 
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4. Eager deſire, animated by hope, in a face replete with goods 
neſs, but deſeitute of greatneſs, | 


| 5, Tender devotion—a character great without being ſublime, 


* 


6. Remembrance of ſorrow=a character approaching to ſu- 
blimity. . 


7. The caricature of an open and liberal character. Elevation 
and goodneſs are conſpicious in the eye, and upon the upper lip. 


8. The caricature of an exalted character, particularly in the 
upper part of the face; while the lower part expreſſes only weak- 


nels, It altos has the appearance of one that muſes, and preſents Is 
the traces of recovery from terror, ö 

9. A look fixed, but indifferent—a character weak and childiſh; i 
Por TRAIT OF A Man WHOSE CHARACTER IS SAVAGE # 


AND COMPLETELY: WICKED,—vece the Plate. 


The oppoſite Portrait expreſſes the rage of a man whoſe cha- [ 
rater is L913 burous, tempeſtuous, and infernally wicked: he is deſti- 0 
tute of internal energy, and diſpoſed to advance inſolent preten- i 
ſions. | 

EXERCISE vII. 4 


AFTER LE BRUx AND CHoODOWIECKI, (F) See the Plates. 


1, An expreſſion of fright, joy, and ſtupidity in an ordinary 


face, 


2. The upper part of the face is good ; the lower 1s middling, f 
Take it altogether, it is expreſſive of attention mixed with intereſt 8 
and terror. | | 
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ſame time, the caricature of attention and intereſt. 
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3. The terror of a man contraQed and weak in every ſenſe, 


4. The ſenſeleſs attention of a Jow-bred fellow, whoſe head is 
totally void of ideas. | 


5. He ſeems to liſten with the intereſt of compaſſion. This face, 
and in particular the upper part, has a character of greatneſs: the 
lower announces feebleneſs and faintneſs. 


6. A portion of terror mixed with vity and contempt—a weak 
and trifling perſon, 


7. Caricature of a great and noble countenance; and, at the 


8. Fear, terror. and vexation, in an ordinary and very weak 
woman. 


9. Maſk of impotent contempt of envy. 


10. Caricature of a perſon, who without being great, diſtin- 
guiſnes herſelf by an honeſt and ſerviceable character. The large 
eye, and ſmall noſe, form a ſtriking contralt, and every contralt 1 is 
a caricature. 


11. The grimace of terror on the face of a woman fallen into 
inſanity, who once was neither in want of ſenſe nor of goodneſs. 


12. The grimace of a madman who has long fince ſpent his 
force, and whom nature has deſtined for a lunatic, with {allies of 
an original caſt, 


13. The expreſſion of violent diſguſt on the face of a common 
man. 


14. The maſk of rage and contempt—a middling character, 
rather feeble than energetic. 


15. Caricature of a changeling ſunk into inſanity through de- 
bauchery. 
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16. A melancholy madman, who had great diſpoſition, pene- 
tration, and depth. of thought; but whoſe mind was not ſyſtematic. 


EXERCISE VIII. 


| ArrER LE Brun and CHoDoWIECKT: (G) See the Plates. 


1. A mixture of pain and ſorrow in an ordinary character. 


2. Excepting the tranſition from the forehead to the noſe, there 
is much greatneſs in the upper part of the face, down o the lower 
extremity of the noſe. The eye bears the impreſs of genius. 
The under part, on the contrary, is a perfect caricature, There 
is a contraſt between the lips; they have not a true and deter- 
minate expreſſion : however, it is eaſy to ſee, that they ought to 
indicate fear, terror, and attention. 


3. The ſorrow of a mind poſſeſſed of elevation and ſenſibility, 
Here, however, as in moſt of theſe heads, the noſe 1s badly drawn, 
childiſh, and without meaning. 


4. Sorrow that reflects. The upper part of the face has in it 


ſomewhat diſtinguiſhed, while the lower announces a character 
weak and ordinary. 


5. Though this head is extremely defective in the drawing (the 
eyes, for inſtance, are not equal), it pourtrays the diltreſs and 
ſympathy of a virtuous perſon, but weak. 


6. Exceſs of affliction the effect of tenderneſs—a ſtate on the 
brink of fainting. 


7. Sorrow, confidence, reſignation, hope. 


8. Caricature of a diſtinguiſhed * the torment of 
unfortunate love 
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face, the loweſt part of which announces at leaſt weakneſs, 


— — — ͤ — == — ans 


— — — 


but how much more energy and greatneſs you may diſcover here; 


2vill, No one will eafily undertake to reſiſt him. What penetra— 
tion in the eye and the noſe ! There is in the upper lip a kind of 
weakneſs, a perfect contralt to that * marked chin, and the 
whole upper part of the face. 


AFTER LE BRUN AxD CHoDOowIEC KI. (H) See the Plates. 
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9. The grimace of affliction, mingled with contempt, 


Io. Affliction and terror of a weak man. 


11. The expreſſion of grief and terror on the face of an infant 
too much formed, and who announces no great fund of goodneſs, 


12. Diſtraction, wildneſs, hope, have ſucceeded ſorrow in this 


13. Profound affliction and grief in a great character. 


14. A wretched caricature of a Mater doloroſa, who far from 
poſſeſſing ſenſibility, is only ſenſual. 


15. Serene and exalted grief in a great character, which nearly 
approaches the ſublime, 


16. The aftoniſhment of a timerous and inquiſitive ſimpleton. 


PROFILE EXPRESSIVE OF ENERGY AND GREATNESS, 
Sce the Plate. | 


The oppoſite profile is after the original of Exerciſe v. Plate T; 


Attention, pity, indignation againſt the author of the ills he com- 
miſerates, are much better marked in this face. He can and he 


EXERCISE IX, 


? 


1. Impotent terror and anger, The noſe is weak and unim- 
paſſioned. | 
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Energy and Greatneſs . See L. Par E. 
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2. Contempt, horror, threats—a character harſh, inſenſible, and 
inexorable. 


3. Anger and terror in the upper part of the face: the under 
has almoſt all the coldneſs of indifference. 


4. The wretched deſign of a face which expreſſes the terror of 


2 mind timid and deſtitute of energy. 


5. Exhauſted rage, contempt, deſpair. Were this face in a ſtate 


of reſt, it would have nothing of greatneſs. 


6. The factit ious ſcorn either of an idiot, but who was not one 
from his birth, or of a man who affects an inſolent and contemptu- 


Ous air. 
7. The upper part of the face ſuppoſes experience, and activity 


in a good cauſe: the noſe is very ordinary. The lower part, and 
particularly the mouth, expreſſes the contempt of a feeble mind. 


8. The look of envy and contempt: a character harſh and un- 


| relenting; and, if we may judge by the under part of the face, an 


ordinary underſtanding. 


9. The dreadful ſituation of an ordinary man, a prey to exceſſive 


agony, 


10. The terror of a man whoſe character is naturally energetic, 


though the lower part of the profile indicate weakneſs. 


11. The terror of a man who is extremely irritable, and whom 
repeated frights have reduced to weakneſs and imbecillity. 


12. The terror of a child ſavage and violent, and who has 


| ſomething too maſculine. 


13. The maſculine face of a woman obſtinate and divelted of 
Zreatneſs: terror is putting her to flight. 
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14. A faint imprefſion of terror; an indolent and phlegmatic 
character. 


15. Brutal defire in an obſtinate and vulgar perfon. 


16. Irritated and ſuffering, he 18 incapable of bearing up againſt 
the pain which torments him. 


The noſes in general want expreſſion, and are very indifferently 
drawn, eſpecially 13 32 85 IH, and I4 
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THE PRECEDING SUBJECT CONTINUED, 


EXERCISE X. 


THE PARTING BETWEEN CALAS AND HIS DAuchrRR,. 
See the Plate. 


THE large pri nt of Chodowiecki, from which theſe two figures 
are taken, is, in my idea, one of the moſt expreſſive and moſt per- 
fect of productions. What truth runs through it! How much of 
nature! What a charming combination? - Force without harſh- 
neſs, delicacy free from every thing like affectation, expreſſion in 
the whole, and in every part taken ſeparate : contraſt in the cha- 
raters; unity, harmony in the compoſition; and always, always 
truth and nature, to ſuch a degree, that it never once occurs to the 
mind, that the ſcene, the arrangement, that a ſiagle perſonage, or 
that the ſlighteſt circumſtance is imaginary. Nothing exaggerated, 
and yet all is poetical! 


You abſolutely forget that it 18 a picture ; you ſee the objects 
themſelves, feel tranſported into the dungeon of the innocent ſuf- 


11 
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ferer, ſympathiſe with him, wiſh to throw yourſelf i into his arms, 
to expire with him, and even to die for him. 


Among the excellencies of that aſtoniſhing production, nothing 
is to be compared to the old man and that one of his daughters, 
who, filent, and on the point of fainting, ſupports herſelf by lean- | 
ing upon him. 


This part of the picture J have cauſed to be copied, enlarged, 
and engraved, in order to procure for part of my readers ſome 
moments of delicious ſadnets. 


ne copy has loſt in ſome reſpects; it has gained in others. 
Contemplate that affecting group. Does not the face of the old 
man diſcover evident traces of tHat candour, that noble ſimplicity, 
that confidence in God, which dwell with innocence alone ? The 
copy, perhaps, repreſents {till better than the original, the internal 
calm, the paternal goodneſs of the man to whom it would be im- 
poſſible- good God ! 1 will not ſay, to be the murderer of a ſon, 
but not to fave a ſon s life at the price of his own: and the face 
of the young woman diſcovers a mind fraught with the highest 
honour and ſenſibility ; a daughter, a ſiſter the moſt affectionate. 


Who ever ſaw ſuch an oppreſſion of ſorrow, which borders on 
faintivg away, but is not as yet a complete ſwoon; that grief fo 
expreſſive of inability to ſuccour the beloved object? Who ever law 
theſe more powerfully repreſented, than in the figure of that young 
perſon leaning upon her father? The eye-brows, the eyes, the 
mouth half open, the poſition of the face, of the hands—every 
thing cries out I am the molt miſerable creature that ever had 
6 exiſtence, Is any ſorrow like unto my ſorrow ? 


Now compare the face which ſo well expreſſes dejection, de- 
ſpondency, with the face, ten times more eloquent ſtill, of the 
venerable old man. There it was a woman, here it is a man; 
there it was the daughter, here the father. From the bottom of 
that heart fatigued, overwhelmed, a rill of conſolation ſprings up: 
his looks, his mouth expreſs it; it paſſes from them into the exe 


tinguiſhed, the almoſt cloſed eyes of his inconſolable daughter. 
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Oceans of tears have furrowed thoſe cheeks; he is emaciated, 
bruiſcd with grief: but a profound peace reigns there ſtill. T 
fear God, and have no other fear. I raiſe mine eyes on High, 
from whence my help cometh, My truft is in the Lord, who 
© made heaven and earth. Suffer my chains to be taken off; let 
© not that tumult, the harbinger of death alarm you: I regard it 
not] am innocent; and my Creator knoweth it. Be of good 
* cheer: He, the all wif- Creator, comes to my aſſiſtance, who 
© knoweth me; and if with one hand he offers me a cup of bitter 
« ſorrow, with the other hand will he cheer and nouriſh me.” 


T clearly, for my own part, read theſe words on that face, in 
which innocence,” goodneſs, and grief have blended their ſeveral 
impreſſions. You may trace in it that father, who always was a 
father Vou may trace in it the man who could ſay as he was ex- 
piring on the wheel—* O God!] forgive my judges, I am innocent? 
The man who was worthy of ſuffering, pure from the ſhocking 
crime for which he ſuſfered, unhcard of torture; and of being the 
victim who mult fave, in future ages, millions of innocent perſons 
Va victim wi o ſhall appear to us in the world to come irradiated 
with a glory, inveſted with a form, which no pencil on earth could 
trace, and which the genius of no poet is able to deſcribe. 


THE FouR TEMPERAMENTS,—See Page 219, Vol. I. 


In theſe portraits, you may very eaſily diſcover the four 
temperaments, purely from the different impreſſions produced, and 
that by the ſame picture, on theſe four perſonages. | 


EXERCISE XI. 


Four HEADS AFTER SCHLUTTER,—Dee the Plate. 


Four great characters in a ſtate of ſuffering. They do not ſuffer 
like feeble beings, who are incapable of reſiſting pain; they have 
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made e by fatigue, accuſtomed to ſurmount obſtacles, 
they braved dangers the molt tremendous. 


1. The upper part, down to the middle of the noſe, borders on 
the ſublime: all the reſt Poſſeſſes n though mixed with 


harſhneſs. 


2. A face neither great nor ſublime; but which, however, if you 
preclude that vulgar mouth, is not quite ordinary. The pain cx- 
preſſed by the mouth and forchead has not the character of great- 
neſs which diſtinguiſhes the forehead and the eye of No. 1. 


3. This is not death entirely, but the pain which immediately 
precedes death. The tip of the noſe is rather defective; except. 
ing that the face 1s the face of a hero. 


4. Pain inſupportable in a man judicious, firm, and poſſeſſed of 


ls bat deficient in ingenuity. The noſe belongs to 
an excellent character. 


PRrovitE oF THE HEAD oF SAUL,—See the Plate. 


The oppolite profile of the head of Saul, at the moment of his 
being ſtruck with light from heaven, and hurled down to the 
ground, wants dignity, but indicates great faculties. 


| EXERCISE XII, 


AFTER THE MANNER OF PovussIN., 


Pouſſin, animated with the ſpirit of Raphael and the ancients, 
has throwa into all his characters much energy and greatneſs: theſe 
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qualities are diſcernable in the copies of his pictures, even in thoſe 
where the outline alone is given. The beautiful group here pre- 
ſented is a proof of this. 


The man full of courage is the moſt elevated figure; but who, 
ſeized with tenderneſs and dread, is on the point of fainting away: 
his geſtures already indicate the approach of a fainting fit. 


In the figure which ſupports the two perſons who are ſtruck 
with the peſtilence, there is much more energy ſtill, more reſolu- 
tion, and more preſence of mind. He 1s a being of a ſteady and 
honeſt character, a perſon in whom you may rely on with ſafety ; 
but whom you mult be careful not to aggravate or uſe indelicately. 
Though he be not ſuſceptible of real tenderneſs, his candour and 
ſtability would make him an amiable friend; while his courage, 


vigour, and inflexibility, would render him a powerful enemy. 


His ſympathy is great, but compaſſion deprives him not of power 
to lend his aid. 


The head of the fainting furgeon is too inaccurately drawn for 
our making any other remark on it, than that the forehead and 
noſe preſents traits of a diſtinguiſhed character of the iniddling 
claſs; that the fulſome groſſneſs below the chin is by no means 
accordant with the forchead; that the mouth and eye pourtray 
faintneſs remarkably well. | 


The character of the female ought not to be thrown into the 


loweſt deſcription ; it is neither great not little: it poſſeſſes ſome 


dignity, but is expreſſive of neither vigour nor genius. 


EXERCISE XIII. 


PRroFILEs of SEVEN HEans,—See the Plate. 


1. Goodneſs, ſimplicity, and weakneſs. The cloſeneſs of the 
Bole to the mouth is a ſign of imbecillity in faces of ſuch a form as 
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| weak, but with an expreſſion of goodneſs and candour. 
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this. The hind head pronounces much capability, and accordy 
not with the profile. 


2. The upper part of the face has ſomething noble * Coright: 
ly ; ; the lower wants expreſſion, 


3. Candour, good- nature; a character quiet, modeſt, fincere, 
and free from paſſion, but weak. 


4. Timidity, reſtleſſneſs, inconſideration, with a ſmall degree of 
ability or powers. 


5. This face announces ſomewhat of more underſtanding, and 
inſpires more confidence than the preceding. That flat noſe, and 
that half-opened mouth, have an « xpreflioa of timidity; the large 
chin, and every thing elſe, indicate an honeſt and unſuſpecting 
character, 


6. The forehead charaQerizes a moderate ſhare of judgment; 
the eye, noble paſſious and a ſpecies of greatneſs ; but the noſe is 
ordinary, and that wry mouth, the drawing of which is imperfect, 
indicates weakneſs. 


7. The head of a man of genius, badl drawn. Nature had 
formed and deſigned it well; ind if it is not what it ſhould be, the 
fault muſt be laid on circumſtances : at leaſt, the mouth ſcems to 
indicate this, It is from the right eye in particular, and the eye 
brow of the ſame fide, which i is placed too low, that we diſcover 
the head to be faulty. 


EXERCISE XIV. 


PROFILES OF SEVEN HEADS. —See the Plate. 


1. The upper part is nearly great. The middle and lower are 
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2. You diſcern at once in the lower part of the face, from the 
eyes down to the extremity of the chin, a character of ſenſuality, 
exempt from malice, aud a changeling from the womb, but not 

entirely depraved. | 


LAVATER?'S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


g. The forchead and mouth THE a ſlight expreſſion of good 
ſenſe; but 1t 1s impoſſible to overiook the imbecillity which is ape 
parent in the noſe, the eye, and the right eyebrow. 


4 The forehead and noſe are ordinary. The eye is greatly 
ſuperior; the upper lip is filly and vulgar, the beard ſcuſual. 


5. A vigorous temperament. The upper part of the face poſe 
ſeſſes Fein dignity, but the under lip gives an air of ſtupidity to 
the lower part. 


6. A character firm, faithful, invariable, at once noble and in- 
Acxible, Through the incorrectneſs of the drawing, ever 
this face exhibits ſome marks of weakneſs. 


6. If you except the noſe, the drawing of which too is defective, 
this countenance is firm, ſteady, manly, cloſe, and not eaſily to be 
moved, 


The head oppoſite bears the impreſs of religious veneration 
but the forchcad is too much elevated, the tip of the noſe too 
blunt, the under lip and chin have too little ſigniſicaney, and their 
contour is too much rounded, to permit the expreſſion of the whole 
to reach the ſublime, 


EXERCISE XV. 
SIX HE ans,—See the Plates. 


I. The face of a man ſerious, prudent, moderate, inclined to 
luſpicion, not eaſily to be deceived; capable, bee of a prompt 
tranſition from reaſon to folly. 
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2. A character in which goodneſs, gentleneſs, dignity, and in. 
noc ence are predomiuant; but too liable to the ſeduction of dan. 


gerous, if not criminal complaiſance. 


3. The character of a man of vchemence, harſhneſs, and in. 
ſolence; exact, punctual, and prudent even to miſtrult—without 


being always under the government of ſound reaſon, 


4. The face of a man cunning in the extreme, dexterous in the 
diſcovery of ecrets, and capable of gaining his end by indirect 
methods; without deviating, however, into the path of falſe ood 
or wickedneſs: he is judicious, ſerviceable, active, and too intelli- 


"= to become a —_ 


The two heads at the bottom of the plate, eſſentially different 
in point of character, are neither of them, however, mean or or- 
dinary. The one that is placed behind expreſſes moſt complai- 
fance; the other, more firmneſs and reſolution. The picrcing look 
of the latter, that eye ſo ſtrikingly marked, the large noſe, that 
mouth and chin, denote a man of ſingular probity and energy, but 
ſomewhat haughty, and with whom you muſt not venture to tam- 
per. The profile whoſe forchcad 1s covered, indicates ingenuity, 
eloquence, benevolencc—with a ſlight tincture of vanity. 


EXERCISE XVI. 


Foux HEADS, ONE WHOLE LENGTH,—See the Plate. 
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1. A ſingular mixture of wiſdom and weakneſs. The form of 
the head, the pofition of the forehead, and the noſe, ſcem to indi- 
cate a ſagacious character yet it is impoſſible to beſtow on that 


face the eſteem which true wiſdom commands, 
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2. That downcaſt look, if you except the lower contour of the 
noſe, expreſſes attention ſtrongly ſupported, and wiſdom far ſupe | 


rior to the figure which precedes 1 it. 
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3. That ordinary and ſenſual countenance was not naturally 
flupid, but it has been neglected and left uncuitivated. There is 
ſomething in the mouth and in the cye which affords a pteſumption 
of natural talents. | 


4. The upper part 1s not abſolutely vulgar; but the under de- 
notes a weak. character, a heart cold and unſuſceptible of kind af- 


fections. : 1 

What dignity in this figure after Raphael! What ſimplieity in { | 
that ar of attention! The forehead, the noſe, the mouth, and- 12 5 
eye, the mein, the attitude are all expreſſive of a character ſage 1 8 
and given to reflection, which does not, however, reach the 710 
ſublime, | a; 


EXERCISE XVII, 
Five HEADS, ont WHOLE LENGTH.—vece the Plate. 
1. Is the head of a man of genius half mad. Were the noſe 


mord prominent, the upper lip brought rather forward, the chin 
leis rounded and more diſtended they would correſpond better 
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with the fore and hind head, which bear infallible marks of : 
: : ; 4 
genius. 1 
2. This head, which is not in other reſpects ordinary, preſerves + Beg 
a certain air of childiſhneſs, and betrays a diſpoſition to pleaſantry 238 
and playful miſchicf, Ii 
: 7 * 1 
5 | FA 
* 774 
3. Is a true Capuchin countenance, and of a good ſort. The $20 
« Nnole is not ordinary, and the whole head in general indicates a cha- 1588 
racter, not of greatneſs, but of firmneſs and ability. Wat 
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4. We have here an expreſſion of weakneſs, ſo much the more 
difficult to be determined, that this profile is not an ordinary one, 
and that you are under tie neceſſity of allowing it a certain degree 
of diguity, probity, courage, and firmneſs, 
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— — 
* — 
4 4 


5. Here is one of the faces whoſe ſimplicity riſes almoſt to the 
fublime. You read in it a clear and ſound underitanding, but not 
fagacity properly ſo called, nor the ſpirit of analyſis: it likcwiſe 
indicates a character of integrity, and ſolidi:y of judgment. 
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In the other figure, weakneſs, preſumption, inſenſibility; but it 
needs no commentary. | 


1--þ EXERCISE XVIII, EE : 


: . FIVE HEADS. — See the Plate. 


1. The caricature of a face cunning, artful, eager, cold, indif. 
ferent, yet curious and afſuming. It preſents that air of ſillineſs 
only from the defectiveneſs of the drawing. 


2. Little eyes, with a noſe of ſuch length and breadth, and a 
wry mouth, leads us to preſume a character extremely contracted, 
and a mind hardly ſuſceptible of cultivation. 


3. 4+ Penive contemplation, without energy and without an 
object. Both of them announce good natural diſyoitions, and in 
this reſpect deſerve a preference to the two which precede them. 
3, without being great, is by no means a man of the loweſt order. 


The other head had been formed for wiſdom, but it is left un- 
finiſhed. The forchead bas almoſt the impreſs of genius. The 
eyebrows and upper part of the noſe, the left eye, the mouth con- 
fidercd apart, the outline from the right check · bone down to the 
extremity of the chin—all cheſe promiſe conſummate wiſdom, 
depth of underſtanding: but this is contradicted by the tip of the 
noſe, the upper eyelid, and an undeſinable ſomething about the 
mouth, and which mult be aſcribcd, perhaps, to its poſition, Which 
is too oblique relatively to the reſt of the face. 
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EXERCISE XIX. 


Six HE aDs.—Sece the Plate. 


1. Low ſuperſtition, with a tendency to intolerance : this per- 
ſon, without ranking among the very narrow-minded, 18 incapable, 


| however, of acquiring very extenſive knowledge. 


2, A countenance ſly, but compoſed, and which has nearly an 


expreſſion of goodneſs. To faces of this ſort is annexed the tact 
which ſerves to unmaſk the hypocrite. 


3. The terror of a man weak and ſcized with madneſs, but wha 


was not naturally deſtitute of ſeuſc. 


4. The face of one born an ideot, but good natured. Abſtract- 
ed from the other features, 1 diſcern at once in the forehead, and 
the exterior outline from the tip of the noſe to the lower extremi- 


ty of the neck, evident marks of imbecillity. 


5. A mixture of harſhneſs, malig nity, and childiſhneſs, The 


laſt has its ſeat in the contour of the forehead, the malignity in the 
eye and mouth, harſhncſs in the under lip and chin. 


The female profile, degraded by the hand of an unſkilful artiſt, is 
that of a diſtinguiſhed face, capable of forming and executing great 


projets. The eye and the noſe, which indicate very uncommon . 


ability, requ red a forehead not quite ſo ſhort, and more firm, and 
leſs ſoſtneſs in the lower part of the face. 


EXERCISE XX. 


SIx HEADS. — Sce the Plate. 


1. The phyſionom of a man of integrity and courage, in 
whom you may confide; but at the ſame time an ordinary face, 
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deſtitute ef ſagacity and elevation. The want of greatneſs is par- 
ticularly viſible in the point of the noſe. 


2. The face of a groveling, ſordid, cunning wretch. Though 
he be at preſent a very contracted being, bis varural diſpoſition 
rendered him abundartly capable of in{trution. Without being 
poſitively wicked, he is pecome contemptible through weakneſs 
and want of cultivation; and in his actual ſtate, preicnts a total 
want of honour and of interual encrgy. 


3. Impotent coquetry. The eye is ſtrongly expreſſive of paſ. 
fion ; the mouth, of weakneſs bordering on folly. 


4. This face is neither great nor energetic, but it indicates a 
man poſſeſſed of conſiderable talents, ſuſceptible ot raſte and in- 
ſtruction, capable of reflection, without the power of profound in- 
veſtigation. 


5. The forehead, if I may uſe the expreſſion, has not yet arrived 
at full maturity; and, conſidered with lation 'o the mouth, is 
not ſufficiently furrowed, is too childiſh. It is unneceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that this profile of a changeling, indolent, and goud-na- 
tured ; the imbecillity is chieffy reſident in the under lip, which ad- 
vances by far too much. 


I alſo preſent a head after Holbein, which expreſſes the pro- 
found and contracted ſorrow of a feeling, gencrous, and powerful 
energetic mind. The forchead and noſe particularly characteriſe 
the man of thougnt. ED 5 


EXERCISE XXI. 


ATTENTION WITHOUT INTEREST,—See the Plate. 


This profile has the appearance of a greatneſs, of which, how- 
ever, it is deſtitute ; thougn, on the other hand, it is not quite or- 
einary. 
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WM 


deſtitute cf ſagacity and elevation. The want of greatneſs is bar. 5 
ticularly viſible in the point of the noſe. 5 


2. The face of a groveling, ſordid, cunning wretch. Though 
| he be at preſent a very contracted being, bis vatual diſpoſition 
rendered him abundartly capable of iuſtruction. Without being 
poſitively wicked, he is pecome contemptible through weakneſs 
and want of cultivat on; and in his actual ſtate, preſents a total 
want of honour and of interual energy. 


3. Impotent coquetry, The eye is {trongly expreſſive of paſ- 
ſion; ; the mouth, of weakneſs bordering on folly. 


4. . This face is neither great nor energetic, but it indicates a 
man poſſeſſed of confiderable talents, ſuſceptible ot taſte and in- 
ſtruction, capable of reflection, without the power of profound in- 
veſtigation. 


i The .. if I may uſe the expreſſion, has not yet arrived 
at full maturity; and, conſidered with relation o the mouth, is 
not ſufficiently furrowed, is too childiſh. It is unneceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that this profile of a changeling, indolent, and goud-na- 
tured; the imbecillity is chiefly reſident in the under lip, which ad- 
vances by far too much. 


J alſo preſent a head after Hol*ein, which expreſſes the pro- 
found and contracted ſorrow of a feeling, generous, aud powerful 
energetic mind. The forehead and noſe particularly characteriſe 
the man of thougat, 


EXERCISE xxl. 
ATTENTION WITHOUT INTEREST,—vee the Plate, 


This profile has the appearance of a greatneſs, of which, how- 
ever, it is deſtitute 3 though, on the other hand, it is not quite or- 
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of aſtoniſhment, 


The attitude of the head characterizes tolerably well the action 


of liſtening: the eye expreſſes it ſtill more; and that mouth half 


open, moſt of all. 
But I diſcovered in it neither ſagacity nor real intereſt. 


Though it be eaſily diſcernable, thut the deſigner meant to ſhun 
all littlencſs, aud aimed at a greatneſs the image of which preſent- 
ed itſelf confuſedty to his mind, it is not more difficult to be diſ- 
covered that he wanted ſoul, and was capable of exprefſing the 
energy of feeling. 


This face has neither the expreſſion of calmneſs, nor that of 
ſtrong paſhon. I fee in it emptineſs rather than tranquillity, and 
ailonſhment unaccompanied with intereſt. 


The forchead, conſidered apart, is not deftitute of dignity; the 
noſe too, taken hy it ſolf, potſeſſ-s much greatneſs ; and yet, com- 
paring them together, the experienced phyſionomiſt will percerve 
a want of harmony and a degree of weakneſs, eſpecially i in the 
tranſition from the forehead to the noſe. 


I am no leſs ſhocked at the diſproport ion between the length of 
the noſe from the eyebrow, and the ſhortneſs of the ſpace between 
the noſe and the mouth ; a diſproportion which produces the im- 
preſſion of weakneſs. 


The under chin is too clumſy, it is the caricature of a beautiful 
chin; it wants both dignity and delicacy. 


This figure at the ſame time furniſhes a proof, that mind is not 
always to be found in every thing that paſſes for beautiful, that 
has an air of the antique, and approaches to the Greek form. In 
order to our being picaſed with a face, and feeling attachment to 
it, there mult be united in it proportion and an obvious expref- 


It ſeems to liſten with an attention in which there is a mixture 
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ſion of internal feeling. If it is capable of being moved, it will 


produce no emotion. 


EXERCISE XXII. 
Six HEAPDS.—8See the Plate. 


There is no one of all theſe heads in which there is not apparent 
a certain degree of weakucſs, either ſomething too much upon the 


ftretch, or a defect in point of harmony. 
1. 4. and 5. are naturally weak and ſtupid. 


2. Was endowed with happy intellectual faculties. 3. Announces 


only a very ordinary head. 


The forehead of No. 6. is one of thoſe which indicate an 
eaſineſs of tranſition from genius to madneſs. The under part of 
the noſe, the eye, the mouth, and the chin, are very ordinary, 
You perceive, at the firſt glance, ſprings too violently diſtended. 


Profile 5. is ſtrikingly trivial: the eye is viſibly abſent and in- 
attentive: the mouth, and eſpecially the under lip, accompanied 


with a chin ſo blunted, perfectly ſuit a forehead ſo vulgar. 


But the ſecond of theſe heads deſc1 ve particular attention. I 
think I ſee in it the traces of an unfortuvate love in a perſon ſenſi- 
ble of her own value, and who {ll cheriſhes a tender recolleRion 
of the beloved object. This face was much better deſigned by na- 
ture than its companion, No. 1. the imbz=cillity of which is par- 
ticularly viſible in the traits adjoining to the mouth. 


4. Was ſcarcely ſuſceptible of cultivation: when a forchcad and 
noſe ſuch as theſe are found together, they always indicate che 
nothingneſs and obſtinacy of weakneſs. 


3- In the whole of this face there is no one feature ſtrongly 
marked, and yet it is difficult to determine the figns which indi- 
cate its weakneſs, 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


EXERCISE XXIII. 


HENRY IV. AFTER CHoDOWIECKI,—See the Plates. 


Of all theſe heads, there is not one that exactly repreſents Henry 
IV. but in the whole together you find him to a certain point. It 
was a difficult undertaking to repreſent a great man in ſixteen dif- 
ferent ſituations, almoſt all imaginary. Who could flatter himſelf 
with ſucceeding but once in tracing a reſemblance worthy of the 
original? The portraits of great men are ever unfaithful, whether 
drawn by the crayon or pencil, in a panegyric or a poem: the 
too much and too little always produce caiicatures, and ſtill more 
a palpable diſproportion between the good and the bad, the great 
and the little of which their image is compoſed. It is impoſlible 
to expreſs that which properly conſtitutes their true greatneſs : the 
primitive fund, the main ſpring, the inſtinctive principle which 
determines and embraces the whole; the particular demand of 
their character, the primum mobile, the directive notion, the me- 
dium through which they view objects; all this is too much indi- 
vidual to unique in its kind belongs too much to the province of 
ſpirit to be conveyed by the graver or pencil, by phraſes or poeti- 
cal images. All that can be ſaid or drawn of a man really great, 


will never be any thing more than the ſolid maſk of his face or of 


his character; eſpecially when, reduced to copies, there is no op- 
portunity of ſeeing and ſtudying the original. Perhaps we have 
before us but the fortieth copy of the face of a great man; and it 
is undoubtedly certain, that the beſt of them would full leave much 


to be wiſhed. 


We are not therefore going to pronounce judgment upon the 


man but upon the maſks of him here preſented : then we will ſay 


How great mult the original have been, when theſe feeble copies, 


which repreſent him in ſituations the leaſt advantageous, convey 


nevertheleſs evident traces of his greatneſs: ? 


Vor. II. — 
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Is it poſſible to look at 1, Henry IV. aſleep, 2, Henry IV. dead, 
3, Henry IV. aſtoniſhed, without feeling © that we have under our 
eye more than an ordinary man ?? An heroic tranquillity and 
firmneſs hover over that countenance. He is the Lord's anoint- 
ed,” againſt whom you put forth your hand at your peril. 


Even in examining the faces 4 and 5, that is to ſay, Henry IV. 
fuch as he would have been in a ftate of imbecillity or intoxica- 
tion—in which the moveable parts, the eyelids, and eſpecially the 
under lip, are relapſed and ſunk—it is impoſſible to refuſe to the 
ſolid parts, and the contours, admiration and reſpect. 


The real phyſionomiſt will render homage to the forehead and 
the nole, while he fixes a look of regret on the voluntary degrada- 
tion of the muſculous parts, which form a contraſt fo ſtriking with 


The vexation mingled with diſdain expreſſed in mouth 6, is ill 
ſuited to that energetic face, though it be 1n a better ſtyle than 
the expreſſion of the ſame kind of which we have already taken no- 


tice. 


7. This countenance repreſents terror and rage, but expreſſes at 
the ſame time the energy of a hero. The forehead has not ſuch 
an air of grandeur as thoſe of faces 3, 5, and 11. 


8. Indicates a degree of fear, of imbecillity and relaxation. 


9. The exterior outline from the hair down to the heard 1s 
blunt to inſipidity, which conſiderably diminiſhes the expreſſion of 
energy and greatneſs natural to that face. In other reſpects, an 
attention reflecting and ſomewhat reſtleſs is the character of it. 


A 


10. Here it is the under lip which weakens the expreſſion of 
greatneſs; but this is the face of a man courageous, prompt, 
active. 


11. Is ſuperior to the preceding, among other reaſons, on ac» 
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count of the thickneſs of the upper eyelids. Only the curve of 
the noſe near the left eye, being a litile exaggerated, gives it a cer- 


tain air of vulgarity. The mouth and chin, the defign of which 


alſo is incorrect, are ill aſſorted to the character of greatneſs which 
reſides in the upper part of the face. The whole together ſeems 
to ex preſs an attentive and firm look, expecting the iſſue of a great 
enterprize. 


12. Announces fear and Guliden fright. Here the mouth ſtill is 
weak and expreſſive of nothing. 


13. Reflection, reſolution, heroiſm accompanied with prudence 
theſe are the diſtinctive characters of the head. 


14. The fear and terror legible on the face ſuit no one but a 
coward, deſtitute of all energy. That cannot be the mouth from 
which proceeded ſo many memorable ſayings. 


15. There is not much wanting here to the face of a great man. 
A look vague and indetermined expreſſes ſurprize mingled with 
fear and diſſatisfaction. 


16. Naturally great, this face is totally degraded, and preſents 
a mere changling—an image which, realized, would draw tears 
from the phy ſionomiſt who is the friend of humanity, 


EXERCISE XXIV. 


VoLTAIRE AFTER HUBER T.— See the Plates. 


I take it for granted that theſe thirty-three faces are ſo many 
caricatures. I am not going therefore to pronounce judgment on 
Voltaire himſelf, but only on the caricatures of that celebrated 
author, It is impoſſible to doubt, however, of the truth of ſeveral 
traits which conſtantly recur in all theſe faces, hence it may be con- 
cluded with certainty, and without ever having ſeen Voltaire, that 
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he had ſuch a picrcing eye, the upper eyelid as little viſible, a noſe 


and chin as prominent as they are here repreſented. But without 


intending a cenſure of the ingenious artiſt who drew theſe heads, 
I ſhall obſerve, that if Voltaire be the author of thoſe works aſcribed 
to him, his forehead muſt have been differently arched, and the 


profile of that forehead mult have had a different outline. And 


this preciſcly is the fault of moſt who deal in the art of deſign: they 
uſnally confine themſelves to the moveable parts, to the looks, or 
at fartheſt to the contoms of the eyes and mouth. I have feen the 
buſt of this extraordinary man (who, if he merits not a name too 
laviſhly beſtowed, that of grea, is at leaſt in the rank of the moſt 
diſtinzuiſhed geniuſes), and J found the forehead of that buſt 
much more expreſſive, more energetic, and more bony, than the 
greateſt part of thoſe under review, The artiſt appears to have 
fixed his attention more on the height of the forchead, and the 
form in general, than on marking all the curves, all the prominence 
and angles. 


Among the foreheads of the adjoining plate, there are certainly 
ſeveral which cannot belong to a great head, and are never to be 
found with eyes, a noſe, and a chin of the moit energetic character, 


Obicrve, for example, No. 5, 20, and particularly 25. The 


torcheads moſt in harmony with the whole of the face would be, 


in my opinion, 16 19, though this laſt be too flat and too 
ſmoot h. 


The character of the eyes is in all theſe copies nearly the ſame; 
a look piercing and full of fire, but nothing gracious in it, nothing 
ſublime. The eyes of faces 4, 5, and 6, are perhaps the leaſt éx- 
preſſive: thoſe of 1, 2, 13, announces molt ſenſe, force, and genius; x 
they likewiſe expreſs an ardent deſire of arriving at ſome diſcovery; 
thoſe of 10 and 16 characterize the man of thought. 


Prepollefling goodneſs, cordiality, good nature—theſe are qua- 
lit'es not to be found here: nothing invites to confidence, nothing 
encourages to {clf-oblivion. 


We behold a perſonage greater, more energetic than we are; we 
feel our weakneſs in his preſenee, but without being ennobled by 
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it: whereas every being who is at once great and good, not only 
awakens in us a jenſe of our own weakneſs, but by a ſecret charm 
raiſcs us above ourſelves, and communicates to us ſomething of 


his greatneſs. Not ſatisfied with admiring, we love; and ſo far 


from being overwhelmed under the weight of his ſuperiority, our 
heart, elevated, dilates and expands to the reception of delight. 
Theſe faces are far from producing a ſimilar effect: as you con- 
template them you feel an expectation, or rather an apprehenſion; 
of ſome ſatirical ſtroke, ſome galling piece of raillery; they humble 
ſelf- love, and daſh down the weak to the ground. Malignity is 
ſeated in all theſe lips: the curve — which recurs ſo frequently in 
the ſeparating line of the mouth, is the ſeat of pleaſantry, and one 
of the cyphers in the great alphabet of phy ſionomies. | 


As to the noſes, the 18 and 24 poſſeſs moſt truth and ſpirit 3 
19 and 26 have leſs of theſe than all the others; perhaps the 4, 
the 5, and the 13 preſent the character on the worſt fide. 


Though we find not in any of theſe faces the expreſſion of good- 
nels of heart, of a noble ſimplicity, of an caſy and indulgent hu- 
mour, it is impoſſible, however, to deny, that there are in the writ- 
ings of this extraordinary man, paſſages which, breathing real phi- 


lanthropy, excite in us the moſt delightful emotions. Now what 


there is of truth in the writings or actions of a man, ought to be 
found alſo in his mind; and what paſſes in the mind ſhould be 
traceable in his manner, in the face, which is the mirror of it. 
But theſe traits, theſe amiable movements are frequently ſo delicate, 
and in faces which have in other reſpects a ſtrong expreſſion, they 
are fo little perceptible in the neighbourhood of features ſtrongly 
marked, that neither the crayon nor the graver is able to catch 
them: eſpecially in the hand of an artiſt who deals in caricatures. 


I ſhall finiſh this Lecture by a paſſage from the author already 
quoted at the beginning of the Firſt Volume — Herder. 


« Voltaire—this author, who lived almoſt a century; who has 
* ruled the age he lived in as a monarch ; who is read, admired, 
and produced as an authority from Liſbon to Kamtſchatka, from 
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Nova Zembla to the Indies; light, eaſy, and adorned by the 
© graces; giving to his ideas the moſt extenſive range, preſenting 
them under a thouſand different forms, and ſkimming along a vaſt 


© region covered with flowers; favoured by his language, and, 


© more than all, born in a country and an age in which he could 


© turn to account the cofimerce of the world, his predecęſſors and 


© his rivals, the prevailing circumſtances, prejudices and foibles of 
© the times; nay, poſſeſſing ſufficient addreſs to make all the Sove- 
© reigns of Europe contribute to his glory—Voltaire, I ſay, what 
< influence over his contemporaries has he exerciſed 1 what light 
© has he ſhed around him! As a writer, he is undoubtedly the firſt 
< perſon of his age. But if he has preached toleration and the pre- 
£ tended philoſophy of humanity ; if he has invited men to think 
© for themſelves ; if he has painted under every amiable form the 
© appearances at leaſt of virtue—on the other hand, what indif- 
© ference, what coldneſs, what uncertainty and ſcepticiſm has he 


not introduced! Are we great gainers by that ſuperficial erudition 


© which acknowledges neither plan nor rule; by that philoſophy 
© which has not its foundation in morality and true humanity ? It 
© is well known what mighty cabals were formed for and againſt 
him; it is well known how. widely his ideas diffcred from thoſe of 
* Rouſſeau, It is happy for the world, perhaps, that, oppoſed to 
© each other, they both ſet up for reformers. All that is thought 


* and felt by a great genius, deſtined of fortune to produce revo- 


© volutione, cannot, without doubt, be meaſured by the common 
© rule which governs every vulgar ſpirit. There are exceptions of 
© a ſuperior ſpecies ; and almoſt every thing remarkable in the 
* world 1s produced by theſe exceptions. Straight lines proceed 
© always in the ſame direction: they would leave every thing in 
* ſame place, if amidſt the ftars, which preſerve a regular courſe, 
© the Deity were not pleaſed to launch comets alſo, which in their 
© eccentric courſe are liable to fall, but riſe again ſo high, that the 


=” LECTURE WM 


OF ANIMALS. 
A. 


The author of theſe Eſſays, never having made the Natural 
Hiſtory of Animals a particular ſtudy; muſt leave to the Buffons 


and the Campers of this age, or the next, the taſk of thoroughly 
inveſtigating this intereſting branch of phyſiognomy. 


He will confine himſelf therefore, to general refleQions, and 


ſome particular remarks which may aſſiſt the obſerver of nature in 


making new diſcoveries, and by which he propoſes in the mean 
while, 


4 


To confirm the univerſality of phy ſiognomical expreſſion. 


2. To exhibit a glimpſe of ſome of the laws, after which Eternal 
Wiſdom has formed animated beings. 


| 3. To render ſtill more evident, and more ſenſible, the prero- 
gatives and dignity of human nature. 
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What an important point ſhall I have gained, if I am ſo happy 
us to ſucceed in the purſuit of this threefold object, in what now 


follows! ! 


B. GENERAL REFLECTIONS, 


1. Nature always reſembles herſelf : ſhe acts not arbitrarily, and 
without regard to fixed Jaws. The ſame wiſdom and the ſame 
Power creates every thing, forms every thing, and produces every 
variety, after one and the ſame law, one and the fame will. Either 
every thing is ſubject to order and law, or nothing is ſo. 


2. Is it poſſible for any one not to perceive the differences which 
characterize the three kingdoms of Nature, as well with regard to 
internal powers, as in ralation to external forms? The ſtone and 
the metal have much leſs internal vital force, and much leſs ap- 
pearance of vital force put in motion, than a plant or a tree—theſe 
again much leſs than a living animal—and every ſtone, every 
metal, every plant, every tree, every ſpecies of animals, nay every 
individual, has, moreover, its particular meaſure of life and of 
moving force, as well as an exterior peculiar to it ſelf, and which 
diſtinguiſhes it from every other. 


3. There is provided then for the mineralogiſt, a phyſiognomy 
of minerals; for the botaniſt, a phyſiognomy of plants ; for the 
naturaliſt and the huntſman, a phyſiognomy of animals, 


4. What a proportional difference of force and form between 
the ſea weed and the oak, the ruſh, and the cedar, the violet and 
the ſun-flower, the germander and the full blown roſe ! From the 
inſect inviſible to the naked eye, up to the elephant, is not the gra- 
dation of internal and external character perpetually i in exact re- 
lation; ; 


5. Run over the whole kingdom of Nature with a rapid eye— 


or confine yourſelf to a compariſon of a few of her productions, no 
matter. | 
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matter which—and you will find in all a confirmationof this truth, 
That there is a conſtant harmony between internal powers and ex- 


ternal ſigns. 


6. But if any one be deſtitute of this univerſal ſenſe for the 
univerſal truth and language of Nature let him inſtantly ſhut my 
book. He is utterly incapable of being convinced or inſtructed. | % 


c. DETACHED THOUGHTS FROM ARISTOTLE'S TREATISE A 
ON ANIMALS, | 
; 


The Treatiſe of the great Ariſtotle on Phyſionomies is, in my 
opinion, a very ſuperficial and careleſs performance, replete with 
contradictions z and this is particularly applicable to his general 
obſervations. You find here and there, however, ideas worthy of 
being collected. In tranſlating thoſe which I preſent to the Rea- 
der, if the letter be ſometimes diſpenſed with, the ſpirit of the ori- 
ginal, at leaſt, is carefully preſerved. | | | 


Among all the animated beings which exift, no one reſembles, 
as to form, any other being from which it totally differs in reſpect 
of ſenſitive and active force: ſuch a being would be a monſter. 
: 
© Thus, for example, the Groom forms a judgment of horſes, 
and the Huntſman of dogs, ſimply by the ſight. 
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Though there be no reſemblance, properly ſo called, between 
man and auimals, it is poſſible, nevertheleſs, that certain traits of 
the human face may ſuggeſt to us the idea of ſome animal. 


© Soft hair is a mark of timidity z courſe and briſtly of courage. 
And this characteriſtic ſign is one of thoſe which are in common 
to man and animals. Of quadrupeds, the deer, the hare, and the 
ſheep, which are conſidered as among the moſt timid, are parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed from others by the ſoftneſs of their hair ; while 
the ſhaggedneſs of that of the lion and the wild boar correſponds 
to the courage which conſtitutes their character. The ſame ob- 
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ſervation is applicable to birds; courage is the property of thoſe 
whoſe plumage is rough, and the molt timid kinds are plainly ſuch 
as have a icanty and downy plumage. I quote as an example the 
quail and the cock. 


© It would be eaſy to apply thefe remarks to the human ſpecies, 
The inhabitants of the North are commonly bold and courageous, 
and their hair is courſe ; thoſe of the Welt are much more timid, 
and their hair 1s ſofter, | 


© The cry of animals the moſt courageous is ſimple, and pro. 
duced without any apparent effort : that of timid animals 1s much 
ſhriller. Compare in this reſpe& the lion, the ox, the dog who 
barks, the cock who crows his triumph—with the ſtag and the hare, 


Of all animals the lion appears to have the moſt maſculine 
character: his throat is large; his face ſquare, without being too 
bony; his upper jaw projects not beyond the under, but is exactly 
fitted to it; his noſe is rather clumſy than delicate; his eyes are 
neither too ſunk nor too prominent ; his forehead is ſquare, ſome- 
what flat in the middle, &c. 


© Thoſe who have a thick and ſhort neck are naturally choleric= 
and are analogous to the enraged bull; ſuch as have a neck ſmal, 
delicate, and long, are timid like the ſtag. 


© Thoſe whoſe lips are thick and firm, and whoſe upper lip co- 
vers the under, are changclings—and have analogy to the monkey 
and the aſs,? Nothing can be more pitiful and vague than this 
decifion. It would ſtill be vague, but have a greater foundation in 
truth, were it thus expreſſed : An under lip ſoft and thin, and 
projecting beyond the upper, denotes 1mbecility,? 


© Thoſe who have the point of the noſe hard and firm are not 
capable of much application, and like only light labour—in which | 
they reſemble the heifer and the ox. This is perfectly inſuffera- 
ble: on the contrary, it is in thoſe, and their number 1s but ſmall, 
which have the point of the noſe firm, that you find indefatigable 
activity and perſeverance. 
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Here J put an end to theſe extracts. The Phyſiognomical re- 
marks themſelves as well as the pretended analogies, are for the 
moſt part falſe, and careleſsly committed to writing without being 
diltracted by the ſpitit of obſervation. 


D. OBSERVATIONS BY A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR« 


© Every animal poſſcſſes an eſſential quality which diſtinguiſhes 
it from another. In the ſame way one ſpecies differs from another, 
not by the ſtructure only ; the varicty confiſts alſo in the difference 
of tie Jeading character in each. This is manifeſted by a particu» 
lar form, by the vilible itructure of the body. Every ſpecies has a 
character as well as a form peculiar to itſelf, 


May it not he inferred now from analogy, that every one of 
the principal qualitics of the ſoul mult have its expreſſion in a par- 
cular form of body—juſt as every leading quality of animals is 
manifeiled in the combined form which is peculiar to them? 


This leading character, common to a whole ſpecies of animals, 
preſerves itfeit ſuch as nature produced it: it is not changed by 
acceſſory qualities, and art is incapable of concealing it: in one 
woid, the primitive fund of the character is as little liable to 
change as the form. | 


May it not then he ſaid with confidence, © Does not ſuch a form 
* expreſs only ſuch a principal character? It will remain after- 
wards ro be examined, if this rule be applicable to man; if the 
form which indicates the eſſential quality of an animal, indicate 
alſo the eſſential quality of the man; it being underſtood that the 
expreſſion would then be more delicate, perhaps more concealed, 
more complex. 


not 


ra- 
all, 


able 


To determine this queſtion ſatisfactorily, and then to point out 
the proper mode of application, would be gaining an important 
point. | 
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But it is evident that the human mind is not limited to a ſingle 
peculiar quality: it is a world of combined facultics, which eroſs 
and eclipſe each other. 


If every quality then be deſigned by a particular form, many 
different faculties umted muſt ſuppoſe quite as many different 
farms: and theſe forms, blended in the compoſition of an harmo- 
nious whole, are of conſequence not ſo calily to be deciphered. 


SCULLS OF ANIMALS» 


The generic difference between man and animals 1s obviouſp 
manitcſted in the bony ſyſtem. 


The head of man reſts on the back bone—and the ſtructure cf 
the body is ſuch, that it ſerves as a piliar to ſupport the arch which 
covers it. Into what a ſtately dome riſes the ſculi, that reſervoir of 
the brain, which occupies the greateſt part of che head! And in 
the human face, the ſcat of ſu many kinds of feeling, how Gillin- 
guiſhed is the eve, the molt exprefiive of all the organs, whether its 
placid look accompanies the graceiul motion of the cheeks, or its 
threatcving glance devotes the impetuoſity of anger: or, finally, 
when it cxpreſſes any of the intermediate ſhades between theſe two 
EXtremes ? 


Contraſt, now, this ſtructure of the human body with that of 
animal. In theſe, the head is as it were only affixed to the back 
bone: the brain, the prolongation of the marrow which it contains, 
has no greater extent than is neceſſary for the action of the vital 
ſpirits, for the direction of a being merely ſenſual, and which exiſts 
only for the preſ-nt For though it cannot be denied that animals 
have memory, and that they are even capable of making a delibe- 
rate choice, it appears nevertheleſs that the former is more de- 
pcudent on the ſenſes than the other intellectual facult ies; and as 
to the latter, it is determined by the call of the moment, from the 
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impreſſion, fainter or more powerful, occaſioned by ſenſible ob- 


jects. 


The difference of ſculls, which is the indication of the determi. 
nate character of animals, furniſhes the molt evident proof, * That 


© the bon ſyſt: mi is at once the baſis If the conformation, and the 


emcaſure of the t-en'ties,% It is after the bones, or rather it is 


with them, that the moveable parts form themſcives, and their 


play is ſubordinate co the ſolid parts. 


F. SCULLS OF ANIMALS,—vee the Plates, 


1 


The character of tame animals, ſuch as heaſts of burden and 
thoi. of paſture, is marked by Jong and irre nar lines, at firſt 
ſtraig! t aud parallel, then bend1:,7 inwaid. Such are 1, the horſe, 
3, the aſs, 5, the ſtag, 6, the log, 7, cbe camel. | 


The {truQure of theſe heads ſeems to indicate no other end of 
exiſtence, but repoſe and peaceful enjoyment. In 1 and 3, the 
curved line extending from the bone of the eye to the noſtril, is 
the indication of patience. 


In 6, a line at firſt ſtraight, which imperceptibly bends inwards 


and ſuddenly reſumes its firſt direction, denotes obſtinacy. 


Obſerve, that in all theſe heads the under jaw is very thick and 
broad; it is evidently the ſeat of that inſtinct which diſpoſes to 
chew and ruminate. 


4. The ſcull of the ox indicates paticnce, reſiſtance, ſlowneſs of 
motion, coarſeneſs of appetite. 
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15. That cf the bull ceſents the idea of obſtinate reſiſtance, of 
an inſtinct which diſpoſes to repel. 


II. 


The form of animals which are voracious without being fierce, 
the rat ſpecies, which I ſhould be tempted to denominate the 
thieviſh ſpecies, is likewiſe very expreſſive. I ſhall produce only 
two examples of it: 16, the beaver, and 19, the great field mouſe. 


Theſe lines lightly bent and cet; theſe unequal ſurfaces, | 
theſe points, and that delicacy, characteriſe an animal which « caſily 
diſcovers ſenſible objects, and is prompt to ſeize them: they are 
expreſſive of deſire and fear, and the quality which muſt naturally 
reſult from this mixture, canning. The under jaw uſuaily of no 
great ſtrength, the fore- teeth bent into a point, are ſufficient to 
bruiſe inanimate ſubſtances of which the animal may have laid 
hold but poſſeſs not ſtrength enough to ſeize or deſtroy a living 


creature capable of reſiſtance. 


III. 


12. The fox, though ranked with beaſts of prey, has ſome afli- 
nity to the ſpecies of which we have juſt been ſpeaking ; he is weak 
compared to other animals of his own claſs. The declination of 
the line from the ſcull to the noſe ; the under jaw almoſt parallel 
to that line, would give to a form thus combined a certain degree 
of weakneſs, or at leaſt would render it not greatly expreſſive, did 


not the pointed teeth indicate a ſmall degree of ferociouſneſs in the 


ſeparation of the two jaws. 


13. The form of the dog marks at once a greater degree of firm- 
neſs, though it be in other reſpects ordinary enough, and feebly 
ſigniſicant— (The expreſſion is faulty: every thing in Nature is 
ſignifſicant; mean and middling forms as well as the moſt diſtin- 
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guiſned; but the expreſſion of the firſt is not ſo ſtriking : what 
therefore I call feebly ſignificant, I mean is only leſs ſtriking than 


ſome other forms.) The fall of the ſcull from the bone of the 


eye indicates, if I may uſe the expreſſion, ſubjection to the domimon 


of the ſenſes, The throat is rather adapted to moderate, than to 
gluttonous or ferocious appetite—thongh the dog in truth has 


ſome diſpoſition to ferociouſneſs and gluttony. I think there is 
perceptible here, eſpecially in the bone of the eye and its relation 
to the nole, a certain expreſſion of honeſty and fidelity. 


14. The difference between the dog and the wolf is very flight, 


yet very perceptible. In this laſt, the concavity of the crown of 


the head, the convexity above the bone of the eye, the ſtraight 
lines which thence deſcend down to the noſe, are plain indications 
of a greater degree of violence. The under jaw in particular is 
impreſled with the character of cruelty. 


10. This impreſs is likewiſe found in the jaw of the bear; but 
here the jaw is broader, and announces more firmneſs and reſiſtance. 


8. In the tiger, the pointed form of the hind-head and the 


breadth of the fore-head are indications of a ſingular promptitude. 
Mark how different its ſtructure from that of beaſts of burden and 
palture ! obſerve that lever which covers the extremity of the nape 
of the neck, and fortiſies it; that flattencd arch, the feat of quick 
perception and gluttonous ferocity; that broad ſnout ſo full of 


energy; that throat, a vaulted abyſs, prompt to ſeize, to tear, to 
ſwallow up. 


9. It is to be regretted that the lion is not more accurately de- 
ſigned (but in Buffon himſelf, from whom theſe copies have been 
taken, the ſcull of the lion is the leaſt correct of all). Yet how 
remarkable, even as it is here, the lengthened and obtuſe form of 
the hind-head ! Its arch is not deſtitute of dignity ; the fall of the 
bone of the ſnout is rapid and energetical; the forehead is com- 
pact, and announces energy, calmneſs, and ſtrength. Had we the 
original before us, it would be an intereſting employment to com- 
pare this part in detail with the head of the tiger. The difference, 
apparently flight, is nevertheleſs eſſential. 
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17. The character of the cat may be defined in two words —at- 
tention and daint ineſs. 


Of theſe ſculls, No. 2, the elephant, is the moſt remarkable. In 
the crown and hind- head, as well as in the fore-head, what a na. 
tural and juſt expreſſion of prudence, energy, and delicacy ! 


11. The otter, a deformed head, viſibly intended for gluttony, 


16. Among theſe ſculls there is not one whoſe contour is ſo 
horizontal, and preſents ſo few angles, as that of the beaver. Theſe 
long teeth, which meet in form of an arch, indicate goodneſs 


blended with weakneſs, 7 ; 


20. The porcupine has a ſlight reſemblance to the heaver in the 
upper part of the contour, but there is no kind of relation in the 
arrangement of their teeth. 


18. The hyena greatly differs from the other forms, eſpecially 
in the hind head. The knot iu which it terminates indicates the 
higheſt degree of obſtinacy and inflexibi ity. Youu would diſcover, 
on examinins the line which parts the muzzle of the living hyena, 
the character or mark of incxorabie cruelty. 


Facing are two maſks expreſſive of an infernal grin, of an atro- 
cious maligaity—moniters who delight in the wretchedneſs of 
others. | 


Go 


1. Animals differ from one another by the form, by the ſtructure 
of the bones and the outlines, as well as by the character. 


From the weakeſt of winged inſe&s up to the towering eagle, 
from the worm which crawls under our feet up to the elephant, up 
to the formidable lion, you every where diſcover a gradation of 
phy ſiognomical expreſſion. It would be ridiculous to aſcribe te 
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the worm the power of the rattleſnake, and to the butterfly the 
force of the eagle. To ſuppoſe that the lamb could poſſeſs the 
vigour of the lion, would border on inſanity. Were they to be 
ſhewn to us for the firſt time, were we deſtitute of all acquaintance 
with them, and ignorant of the names which particularize them, 
would it be poſſible to reſiſt the impreſſions they muſt make upon 
us, and refrain from aſeribing to the one courage and ſtrength, to 
the other weakneſs and patience? 


2. Among animals in general, which are the weakeſt? or, ra- 
ther, which are fartheſt removed from the human ſpecies, and are 
leaſt ſuſceptible of our ideas and ſenſations; or even fartheſt from 
having the appearance only of theſe ideas and theſe ſenſations? 
Moſt aſſuredly thoſe which have the leaſt external reſemblance to 
man. To be convinced of this, run over in idea the different 
ſpecies of the animal kingdom, from the ſmalleſt inſect up to the 
ape, up to the lion, up to the elephant. In order to ſimplify and 
facilitate the compariſon, let it be confined to the form of the 
heads; thoſe, for inſtance, of the craw fiſh and the elephant, thoſe 
of the elephant and of man, &c. 


3. It would be, by the bye, a labour well worthy of a genius 
which would unite the talents of a Buffon, a. Camper, and a Euler, 
to calculate and determine the forms of heads according to the 
principles of phyfics and mathematics; and, what will one day in- 


fallibly happen, to demonſtrate that every animal, that every ſpecies; 


of animals, has allotted to it certain lines which are fixed and in- 
variable; that amidſt the infinite number and variety of merely 
animal lines, there is not a fingle one which does not interiorly and 
eſſentially differ from the lines attributed to the human form—lines 


altogether ſingular in their kind. 


H. RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


Porta, next to Ariſtotle, is the perſon who has inſiſted moſt on 
the reſemblance of man to animals; it is he who has given cur. 
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* to this idea—* That animal phy ſionomies, if exactly deter. 
< mined, might furniſh certain rules applicable to the human phy- 
cſionomy;' and no one, that I know of, before him, has endea- 
voured to eltabliſh this aſſertion on theoretical principles, or taken 
the trouble to ſtate a parallel between the heads of men and ani. 
mals. Undoubtedly, no propoſition is more certain than this— 
© The reſemblance of forms ſuppoſes a reſemblance of characters; 
is it not neceſſary, however, that the copies ſhould have more re- 
ſemblance to one another, thau the originals of them have in na- 
ture. It is my opinion, that Porta, hurried away by his imagina- 
tion, has committed frequent miſtakes in this reſpect, believing he 
perccived reſemblances which no one but himſelf could diſcover. 
Is there, for example, between his hound and Plato any analogy 
capable of affording information to a cool obſerver, or of conduct. 
ing him to ſolid concluſions ? 


It is ftill more ſingular, that he ſhould have ſtated a compariſon 
between the heads of birds and the human head. In this caſe, at 


and truth; then, inſtead of dwelling on fanciful and trifling reſem- 
blances, to have pointed out their prodigious diſſimilitude, and to 
have reduced from ſuch compariſon the principles of the diſſerence 
of their characters, or ſome other general propoſition. 


Thus the great fault to be found with Porta 1s, his having found 
reſemblances where there are none, and having frequently over. 
looked thoſe that are obvious and ſtriking. He ſpeaks very little 
of the ape, of the horſe, and the elephant ; or, at leaſt, did not un- 
derſtand how to accommodate to his purpoſe the contours of their 
profiles and faces; and yet theſe are the animals which have the 
greatelt relation to the human ſpecies, 


I ſhall content myſelf, at preſent, with giving a ſingle example: 


THREE CARICATURES OF MEN FORCED INTO A RESEM- 
BLANCE OF'THE Ox. —Sce the Plate. 


Croſs ,., * force, . inflexible obſtinacy, 
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with a total want of tenderneſs and ſenſibility; ſuch are the cha- 
raters pourtrayed in the form and features of theſe caricatures. 


Among a thouſand millions of men, are there two who reſemble 
the brute to ſuch a degree? Nay, ſuppoſing there exiſted a ſingle 
one, how ſuperior would he ſtill be to the ox, even independently 
of the forchead, the noſe, the chin, and the hind head ! 


The mouth of the firſt profile is by far too much of the human 
kind to be found in connection with that ox's eye ſo horridly ex- 


aggerated, 


K. PARTICULAR OBSERVATIONS ON SOME ANIMALS», 


There are few animals whoſe forehead riſes ſo high above the 
eyes as that of the dog; but the ſuperiority he appears to gain 
from the form of the forchead, he loſes by that of the noſe, which 
is animal n very high degree, diſcovering all the phy ſiognomical 
marks of ſrent (man too expands his noſtrils in the act of ſmelling); 
as allo by the diftance which ſeparates the ſnout from the noſe, 
and by the diminution, or rather nothingneſs, of the chin, 


Whether the hanging ears of the dog be a character of ſervi- 
tude, I ſhall not undertake to determine; it is fo, at leaſt, in the 
opinion of M de Buffon, who has reatoned excellently on the 


phy fionomies of animals. 


The camel and the dromedary are allied to the horſe, the ſheep, 
and the aſs ; but they totally want the dignity of the firſt: they 
ſeem to have ſome relation likewiſe to the monkey, at leaſt from 


the noſe. 


Their mouth; different from that of draught animals, 1s not 
formed to ſuffer the bit and the bridle ; the place reſerved for the 
laſt of theſe is found diſtinctly marked between the eyes and the 
noſe, All this part of the head exhibits no indication of courage 
and audacity. Nothing in their monkey-noſtrils characteriſes the 
Tree neighing ef the horſe, nor the threatening noiſe of the bels 
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lowing ox. The jaws are too feeble to be voracious, The eyes 
expreſs only the patience of a beaſt of burden. 

The bear expreſſes ferociouſneſs, fury, the power of rending in 
pieces: fond of the ſavage deſert, he flies the commerce of mankind. 


The ſloth or ſluggard: the moſt indolent, the moſt limited, the 
molt conteniptibly wretched of animals, is alſo of a very imperfect 
form The higheſt degree of impotency and liſtleſſpeſs is merked 
in the outline of the head, of the body, and of the feet. Theſe laft, 
deſtitute of ſoles, have not even toes capable of moving ſeparately; 
they conliſt only of two or three claws of an exceſſive length bent 
inward, and which all move together. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to 


figure an animal more ſluggiſh, more ſtupid, or more hœedleſs of 


every thing that concerns it. 


But now let us conſider its phyſionomy. Is there one more ex- 
preſſive, more analogous to this character? Could it poſſibly have 


been more dull, or indicate a higher degree of indolence and ſtupi- 
dity ? | 


Who perceives not in the wild boar a ſavage animal, totally de- 
ſtitute of dignity, coarſe, heavy, and voracious; and in the 


badger, an ignoble creature, given to miſtruſt, miſchievous, and a 
glutton? 


The profile of the lion is very remarkable, eſpecially in the con- 
tour of the forehead and noſe. Take notice of that angle, ap- 


proaching to a right one, formed by the exterior line bending from 
the noſe to the under jaw. 


A man who in the forehead and noſe ſhould reſemble the profile 
of the lion, moſt certainly would not be an ordinary perſon ; but 1 


am doubtful whether that character can be completely found in a 
human face. 


Indeed the lion's noſe is not ſo prominent as that of man; but | 
it is much more ſo than thoſe of other quadrupeds. 
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The ſtrength and arrogancy of the king of animals are clearly 
expreſſed in the arched form of the noſe, in its breadth and paral- 
leliſm, and laſtly in the angle, nearly a right one, formed by the 
contours of the eyelids with the ſides of the noſe. 


What an expreſſion of perfidy ! what ſanguinary rage! are ex- 


preſſ-d in the eye and muzzle of the tiger. The head of a victo- 


rious tiger furniſhes the emblem of the devil triumphing over a 
vanquiſhed ſaint, 


Cats are tigers in miniature, tamed by a domeſtic education: 
with leſs ſtrength, their character is not much better. They are, 
with reſpe& to birds and mice, what the tiger is to ſheep; and 
they even ſurpaſs him in cruelty, from the delight they take in 
prolonging the ſufferings of their victim. 


REPRESENTATION OF A BUFFALO'Ss ENGAGEMENT WITH 
A TIGER, — Sce the Plate. | 


The hideous figure of the buffalo indicates that brutal inſtin& 


which prompts him to puſh and throw down. 


HEADS OF DIFFERENT ANIMALS,—See the Plates. 


Every new plate J produce, every animal ſpecies particularly 
conlidered, is a freſh proof and confirmation, That all nature is 
© truth and revclation.? 


Provided I were not to ſay a fingle ſyllable reſpecting the oppo- 
lite print, it would ſpeak for itſelf. 


The head of the cow, and that of an ox 1, 2, 3, 6, indicate ani- 
mals ſtupid, thoughtleſs, obſtinate in reſiſtance. The expreſſion 


of theſe qualities is diſcovered particularly in the diſtance of the 
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eyes, in their oblique poſition, and conſequently in the ſhocking 
ſpace which ſeparates them; likewiſe in the noſtrils, and more di- 
ſtinctly ſtill in the line which the muzzle forms. 


The bull, 2 and 3, ſeems already to diſtinguiſh himſelf by a cou. 
rage more maiculine, an eye more lively, and a more nber 


forehead. 
4. The ſtag in the vigour of his age. 
y. The hind. 


Both of theſe diſcover acuteneſs of ſcent and hearing, and bear 
| the impreſs of agility, of attention, cf a gentle and peaceable in- 
nocence. The point of the corner of the eye 1s in general the 19. 
dication of a delicate ſenſe of hearing, of an ear on the watch. 


Gluttony, timidity, are apparent on the hare, 7 and g. 


In the bouquetin, 8, a prodigious force of finew to ſupport his 
enormous load of horns; the bone of the eye, though extremely 
hard, poſſeſſes, however, ſomething of delicacy: the teeth are much 
leſs formidable than thoſe of the wolf, 12. 


You ſee ſomewhat more of dignity, of timidity, and of 
in the chamois, 10. 


There is ſomething little and weak, but at the ſame time an 
expreſſion of violence in the fox, 11. 


Is it poſſible not to diſcover in the wolf 12, a character ferocious, 
paſſionate, treacherous, and ſanguinary ? 


Likewiſe is it poſſible not to diſcover i in the weazel, 13, agility . 
and cunning e ; | 


In the lynx, 14, you perceive a ſanguinary animal watching his 
prey; and in the pliancy of the {kin of his forehead the celerity 
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LAVATER'S PHYSICGNOMx. 105 


of his motions: the line which his mouth forms, is the expreſſion 


of cruelty. 


The beaver, 15 and 16, has much leſs energy: his teeth, too 
weak to tear, are but the more adapted for gnawing. 


M. SIX HEADS OF ANIMALS,—Seec the Plate. 


It is neceſſary to premiſe to my readers, that, in examining the 
heads of animals, particular attention muſt be paid to the propor- 
tion and to the arch of the forchead ; to the poſition and contour 
of the eyes, to the diſtance which ſcparates them: but, above all, to 
the line of the mouth. 


— 


You may obſerve moſt diſtinctly in the lynx of the oppoſite 
print, the characteriſtic fury which prompts to bite. 

The ſame character, though weakened, is obſervable in the fox 
when viewed in front; while in the dog this line has ſomething 
leſs harſh and more analogous to his fidelity. 


Take notice in profile 5, the enormous ſize of the mouth, and 


the acute angle formed by the eye and the corner of the mouth 
with the extended point of the ſnout. 
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LECTURE XII. 


THE PRECEDING SUBJECT CONTINUED; 


N. FIVE HEADS OF ANIMALS.— See che Plate. 


1, 2. Laaſciviouſneſs, "ey and timorous 8 How op- 
poſite in every ſenſe is this form to the profile of man, to his erect 
and __— form! 


3. The goat ſeems to be a kind of caricature of the ſheep, and 
methinks I ſee in him the emblem of avarice. A character of 
meanneſs ſeems to penetrate through the whole taken together, 
. and every part ſeparately conſidered. 


4. From the ear down to the extremity of the ſnout, the ex- 
preſſion of meanneſs; intemperate ſenſuality in the baſe of the 
| ſnout ; falſehood in the eye; malignity in the muzzle. | 


This aſs's head, though the form be heavy and ſlovenly, is re- 
| Preſented far too advantageouſly in the oppolite engraving, on 
account of the vivacity and of the contour which is given to the 
eye; but the mouth faithfully traces the expreſſion of dulneſs and 
obſtinacy. 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY, 107 


O. FIVE HEADS OF ANIMALS.— See the Plate. 


1. Pacific and timid, he is on the watch. 


2. An animal envious, ſpiteful, voracious, and malignant, and 
ſeemingly on the look-out. 


3. An indolent animal, whoſe faculties are very contracted, and 
which has no approximation to the firm, bold, calm, active, and 
collected character which diſtinguiſhes head 4. 


The profile underneath exhibits the eager and murderous look 
of an animal which has fixed upon its victim. 


P. TIGERS AND LIONS. — See the Plate. 


The two profiles of the tiger, 1, and of the lion, 3, have a much 
greater analogy with our ſpecies than a hundred other profiles of 
animals; and this relation is particularly apparent in forehead 1. 
Notwithſtanding which, what a difference mult eternally ſubſiſt 

tween them! The moſt oblique and reclined of all human pro- 
files will always approach much nearer to a perpendicular than the 
profile of the tiger or lion. 


Eyes red and globular, whoſe corners are prominent and length- 
ened, a large and flat noſe, the immediate connex1on there is be- 
tween the noſe and throat, and particularly the line of the latter, 
all bear an animal and ferocious character, 


You will obſerve, that the dignity of the king of animals con- 

fiſts principally in this, that his face, if the expreſſion may be al- 
lowed, is more diſtinctly marked and more complete than that of 
other quadrupeds. When you view him in front, you immedi» 
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tity and fize of his bones, and the round and arched form of theſe 


line of the mouth. 


eſpecially if you compare it with the eye of a fiſh. 
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108 LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY- 


ately diſcover an analogy between the forehead and chin. The 
hair which covers the head falls in ringlets on both ſides. 


The head of the ſheep rounded at top preſents nothing ſtriking, 
nothing lively and penetrating. The under jaw does not riſe like 
that of the lion. There is no trace of ferociouſneſs or cruelty in 
the arrangement and in the form of the teeth. 


Q. ELEPHANTS.— See the Plates. x 


The violence of the elephant's character is declared in the quan- 


indicate cunn:ng: his huge maſs of fleſh denotes his gentleneſs; 
the flexibility of the proboſcis, his prudence and addreſs; the 
breadth and vaulted form of the forchead, his retentive memory. 


Take notice of the outline of the forehead from a to b, and you 
will Ciſcover that it approaches to the outline of the human more 
than that of any other animal, nevertheleſs, its ſituation with rela- 
tion to the eye and the mouth conſtitutes an eſſential difference 
from the human forehead ; for this laſt forms in molt inſtances a 
right angle, more or leſs regular, with the axis os the eye and the 


Obſerve that eye terminated in a point, and particularly the eye 
of No. 2, how clearly is the character of craft diſcernable in it! 


Now ſuppoſing the eye to be ſhut, conſider the proportion of 
the mouth and the extenſion of its profile, and determine, as well 
as you can, the augle which it would form with the corner of the 


eye, No. 1. 


That * ear, open and ſmooth, ſoft and fiexible, may like- 
wiſe, with an appearance of probability, be extremely ſignificant; ; 
but it is not for me to determine it, 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY. 109 


R. PHYSIONOMY OF HORSES CONSIDERED. 


neck with thunder? Canſt thou make him afraid as a graſs-hop- 
ener? The glory of his nottrils is terrible. He paweth in the 
c valley, and rijoiceth in his ſtrength: he goeth on to meet the 
earmed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neither 
urneth he his back from the ſword, The quiver rattleth againſt 
him, the glittering ſpear, and the ſhield, He ſwalloweth the 
enrgund with fiercencis and rage; neither believeth he that it is 
the ſound of the trumpet. He ſaith among the trumpets, ha, 
%; and he ſmclleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the ſhouting !' 


In horſes I am by no means a connoiſſeur, yet am I truck with 


the difference of their phyſionomies; and find nearly as great a 


varicty in them as in the human ſpecies. The horſe is, therefore, 
an intereſting object to the phyHonomilt, fince his phyfionomy, at 
leuſt in profile, is one of the molt ftrongly marked, the moſt ex- 
preiſive, and the molt characteriſtic, to be found among animals. 


Of all animals, the horſe is the one which, with height of 
(ſtature, poſſeſſas the fineſt proportion and the greateſt elegance 
{in the parts of his body; for, on comparing him with ſuch as are 
immediately above or below him, it will appear that the aſs is ill 
* made, that the lion's head is too large, that the legs of the ox are 
* too {lender and too ſhort for the ſize of his body, that the camel 
is deformed, and that the larger animals, the rhinoceros and the 
„elephant, are, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, only formleſs 


6 mafics.? 


You will ſcarcely find any other animal whoſe phyſionomy is ſo 
generally felt, ſo clearly marked, ſo 9 as that of a fine 


horſe. 
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Haſt thou given the horſe ſtrength? Haſt thou clothed his 
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110 LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY- 


Is it credible, then, that He who has eſtabliſhed a harmony ſo 
perfect in the organization of a being, which, compared to man is 
deſtitute of intelligence, ſhould have permitted, in man, his own 
image, a manifeſt contradiction between the exterior and the in- 
terior? 


$IX HORSES' HEADS. — See the Plate, 


There is not one of theſe forms perfect, neither is there * one , 
f them entirely mean. 


a. His look has ſomething of falſehood in it; the arch of the 
bone of the noſe has an indication of malignity, the under jaw 
that of indolence. 


b. Poſſeſſes more of vigour and paſſion, leſs indolence and falſe- ä 


hood. 


c. More vigorous, perhaps leſs paſſionate than b, he has like- 
wiſe leſs dignity with more energy. 


d. According to the rules of phyſiognomy and of pathognomp, 
he is of a very fiery character. The diſpoſition of this character 
is, I think, viſibly marked in the outline of the head, and in the 
arch of the bone of the noſe. To a horſe of this form it belongs 

- only to rear and pant, as this one has the appearance of doing. 


e. What a contraſt is this to the preceding heads! neverthe- 
leſs, it is not one of the weakeſt. 


f. This poſſeſſes till more weakneſs, it is the head of a ſluggiſh 
and indolent horſe. Every thing 1 in it is more relaxed, more de- 


preſſed. 
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LAVATER's PHYSIOGNOMx. 111 


FIVE HEADS OF HoRSES.—See the Plate. 


The three uppermoſt heads announce much more firmneſs, 
encerg*, and courage, than the two below. In truth, they have 
too much fire to be completely great, but they have nothing of 
the falſehood and feebleueſs of the others. 


The bone of the noſe, its breadth, and its profile, the contour 
ſo full and ſo ſtrongly marked, of theſe large expanded eyes, their 
perfect harw.ony with the noſtrils—all theſe traits are, in man, 
and in the horſe, characteriſtic ſigns of energy and valour. 


Alſo, in the like manner, every arched concavity of the profile 
wich is but feebly marked, always announces the want of courage, 
or of an in/er1or degree of courage to what is to be expected from 
a well marked convexity, unleſs, however, 1t be too violently pro- 
minent. 


8. A FEW REMARKS ON BIRDS. 


Nature, the friend of truth, manifeſts herſelf {till as ſuch in the 


formation of birds. 


Compared with other creatures, or with one another only, they 


have cach one a diſtinctive character. Their ſtructure is, in all 


reſpects, liphter than that of quadrupeds; their neck is more 


flexible, the head ſmaller, they have a pointed bill inſtead of a 
mouth, and their clothing is richer and more elegant. 


In the view of rendering truths already known, at leaſt, ſtill more 
evident, and of being able to refer the reader to them hereafter, 
we here inſert ſome heads of birds, tolerably well deſigned, 
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The variety of their character is beyond a doubt, the point now 
to be determined is, whether their phyſionomies differ as much as 
their character. | 


The majcſtic eagle ſweeps along with daring flight, braves the 
rays of the unclouded ſun, ſoars to the. highelt region of the at- 
moſphere : from thence his piercing eye commands a vaſt expanſe 
and deſcries from a-far, ia the profundity of the valley, perched 
upon the tree, or hovering in the air, the victim he has marked as 
his prey; he darts upon it like lightning, ſerzes it with his irre- 
ſiſtible talons, and, exulting in his victory, tranſports it to the re« 
tired rock, or deſerted plain, tears it in pieces and devours it. 


Is it poſſible to look upon him, without diſcerning, in his ex. 
ternal form, the ſupreme force, the energetic ſprings, the ficry rage 
of this formidable raviſher? Has not his ſparkling eye ail the tire 
of a flaſh of lightning? Who but he dates fix a ſteady look on the 
dazzling orb of day? Examine every cye, down to that ot tie 
mole, where you will find that penetrating, lirm, and rapid glance 
which ſeizes the whole horizon at once? Where find ſuch a rcla- 
tion between eyes and the light? 


How accurate, how cxpreſſive the language of nature, to thoſe 
who will hearken to her voice! 


However, in the inſtance before us, this truth of expreſſion ap- 
pears not only in that look of fire; it reſides likewiſe in the con- 
tour of the crown of the head, and the wrinkles of the forchead, 
which denote vehemence and courage. 


Laſtly, the expreſſion 1s farther diſcoverable in the form of that 
crooked beak, ſhort and arched, fo firm, ſo adapted to the act of 
ſeizing, and ſo evidently ſignificant of courage and ſtrength. 


Obſerve the drawings 1, 2, 4, and 6, of the annexed plates, 
particularly the laſt, and you will perceive in the line of the bill, 
and in the eye, the ſign of eagerneſs watching for its prey, if I 
may be ſo allowed to expreſs myſelt. 
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LAVATER S PHYSIOGNOMY, 113 4 
In the long neck and bill of the vulture, fig. 3, there is per- 1 
ceptible a greater degree of ſuppleneſs, but at the ſame time ſome- 14 
: PIES - e | . 3 
whit leſs of dignity. The crown of the head is much flatter. . 
1 
| * 


We ͤdiſcover a bird of prey ſtill more 1gnoble, weaker, and more 
timid, in the owl, fig. 5 aud fig. 8. You have only to compare 
the beaks to determine this, 


On viewing the ſharp pointed bill of the Engliſh cock, fig. g 
and fig. 10, it is impoſſible to doubt that the ſtrength is inferior to 
that of the eagle. Beſides he is more preſumptuous, more haughty, 
more jealous, and perhaps more paſſionate. 


What ſtrength of phyſionomy in the caſſowary, fig. 7. An ex- 


* . - » | 7 
preſſion of harſhneſs and impctuoſity; a total want of dignity, of - vY 
ſenſe, aud ſenſibility ; weakneſs blended with preſumption. =. 

In the parrot, fig. 11, and fig. 12, the affectation of ſtrength, 
k.ennels, and a diſpoſition to prattle. — 
1 7 

: . . | 1 wy. 

The pigeon, fig, 12 (at leaſt in one of the two), poſſeſſes hum- Lia 
ble and gentle tiqidity; the other is keen to a certain degree. 2 4.0 
| | 1 

. .* | 1 9 

The ſwan, fig. 14, has more dignity than the gooſe, leſs ſtrength 3 

{ 5141 »14 4 

than the eagle, lefs tenderncſs than the dove, more flexibility than 109 
the oſtrich. 3 

4 | | 1 
In tlie little prominent eyes of the polyphemus of Braſil, fig. 15, 12 
it is impoſſible not to diſcern in the form of the ſcull, and in the * LA81 
diſproportion between the head and bill, a want of courage and of n 

WIC © 3-3 

ſenſibility. 41 
. : 15 by 

0 - o -; 1 18 

The wild duck, ſig. 16, has an air more ferocious than the Io; 

ſwan; but how far ſhort is he of the itrength and firmneſs of the 1 4. 

| | ; 1 

eagle! | | + 

| +: IN 

. * . is 1 8 * 

In the ſmall head of the pelican, fig. 17, in his ſmall eyes and i 64 

long beak, you find neither the vindictive look of the wild duck, | nx 

| 1 

8 $448 
* 4 art 
? A 
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nor the good- nature of the dove. The form poſſeſſes neither 


ſimplicity nor dignity. 


* 


HEAD OF AN OS TRICH.— See the Plate. 


The oſtrich, the Saturn of birds, which is capable of digeſting 
iron, and of grinding glaſs to powder, knows not what compaſſion 


means. 


If undulated lines expreſs in general more flexibility than lines 
ſtraight and regular, reaſoning from analogy, this long line which 
ſeparates the firm beak of the oſtrich, and ſeems to be drawn by a 
rule, muſt denote harſhneſs and inflexibility, How diſtant the 
relation between that line and the eye, from that which ſubſiſts 
between the eyes and the mouth in the human face! 


* 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB OF THE FEATHERED RACE. 
See the Plate. 


In the annexed plate, I have brought together the wolf and the 
lamb of the feathered race, 

— 

Hitherto the one has been a terror to the other; but ſmile at 
it if you pleaſe - the period will arrive, when every thing ſhall be 
ennobled, when all ſhall return to the ancient peace of Paradiſe, 
and all creatures, under forms infinitely varied, but perfectly har- 
monized, ſhall with one accord raiſe a ſong of praiſe to the God 


of Reconciliation, 


HEADS OF TWO BATS AND A SKELETON,—See the Plate. 


1. The horſe-ſhos; 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY« N 


2. The common bat. 


They are expreſſive of violent paſſion, but confined to very nar- 
row bounds, an 1gnoble paſſion which ſhuns the light. Theſe 
little eyes, concealed and ſunk, the large ears, ere& and fearful, 
theſe ſmall teeth, ſharp and pointed ; kawe, I think, the impreſs 
of a paſſion ardent, mean, malicious, and concentrated. 

The melee of this animal indicates much flexibility and light- 
neſs, The tail and the extremity of the wings, characterize i its 
malevolence, 


T. HEADS OF FISHES,—Sece the Plate. 


* 


The expreſſion is ever proportioned to the quantum of internal 


faculty. How flight a reſemblance have theſe profiles to the hu- 
man face! How far are they from its perpendicular form! 


Examine them with other animals, with the lion, for inſtance, 
and how little meaning do you trace in their phyſionomy! Who 


does not perceive, at the firſt glance, a want of underſtanding, 


a total incapacity to reflect and deſign. 


It is impoſſible for them to cover their eyes and cloſe them, 
even in part, Globular and prominent, they have nothing of the 
oblong form of the eyes of the fox, or of the elephant. As to the 


forehead, it has ſcarcely any analogy to the other features. 


The monſter, fig. 2, 1s deſtitute of every thing that preſents the 
character of amenity, of gentleneſs, or of tenderneſs. The arched 


mouth and thoſe pointed teeth, are ſtupid, ignoble, inſenſible 


made for devouring without the power of enjoying. 


What ſtupidity in the mouth of fig. 3, and particularly in us 
relation to the eye! 
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wi LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The throat of the ſea-horſe is a profound and horrible gulph, 
formed only to cruſh and ſwallow. 


U. HEADS OF SERPENTS,—See the Plate. 


Examine the whole kingdom of Nature, and if you can pro- 
duce a ſingle being deſtitute of phyſionomy, or whoſe phyſionomy 
correſponds not with its character, I will admit that man too may 


have none. 


What creature has leſs of phyſionomy than the ſerpent, and what 
one has more? From many heads of ſerpents you might infer the 
characteriſtic ſigns of malice and falſchood. Nothing, indeed, in 
this claſs announces judgment, reflection, or even memory; but 
the ſtriking character of this reprobate creature, is the cunhing of a 
being whoſe faculties are extremely limited. Even the change- 
ableneſs of their colours, and the whimſical arrangement of their 
ſpots, ſuggeſt the idea of deceit, and ſeem to warn us to be on our 


guard againſt them, 


Of theſe heads, the greater part of which are from American 
ſerpents, is there one capable of inſpiring us with any thing like 
affection or confidence? 


Fancy to yourſelf ſimilar features on a human face, with what 
abhorrence would you turn your eyes from it! Crafty perſons, it 
is true, uſually have ſunk eyes, whereas all theſe ſerpents have 
their's prominent; but this the character ofa miſchievous cunning. 


As to the look of craftineſs, it is diſtinguiſhable only in fig. 1. 
The mouth without lips is nothing but an arched inciſion, which 
extends beyond the eye. Any application of the ſubje& is unne- 
cellary ; it ſpeaks for itſelf. : 
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All men really energetical poſſeſs rectitude and honeſty; cun. 
ning is nothing but a ſupplement to ſtrength. 


There is not one of theſe heads ſufficiently energetic to act 
openly and without the aid of cunning ; they are made to bite the 
heel, and to be cruſhed under foot. 


The judgment of God is imprinted on their flattened forehead 
it is iKewiſe legible in the mouth and the eye. 


x. VARIETY OF INSECTS. 


What infinite variety has the ſupreme God of Nature diſplayed 
in the characteriſtic marks of every ſpecies and degree of vital 


power! How has He imprinted on every creature the diſtinctive 


character which is peculiar to it; and how ſtrikingly viſible is 
this in the laſt claſs of the animal kingdom! 


The world of inſects is a world apart, and though the beings 
which compoſ: it, are ſuch as have leaſt relation to the human 
ſpecies, the phyſionomiſt will not diſdain to ſtudy them, as the ob- 
ſervations which they furniſh ſerve to ſupport his ſyſtem. 


The form of every inſe& clearly indicates the degree of its ace 
tive or paſſive force, and how far it 18 capable of enjoying or de- 
ſtroying, of ſuffering or reſiſting. 


ls it not viſible, for inſtance, that thoſe inſects, whoſe wings 
are hard and compact, have a character of force, capacity, and re- 
ſiſtance, which is wanting to the butterfly, whoſe wings are ſo fine 
and delicate? Is not the ſofteſt ſubſtance at the ſame time the 
weakeſt, the moſt paſſive, the moſt liable to deſtruction? Do not 
inſects, being almoſt entirely deſtitute of brain, differ, more than 
all other creatures, from man, who is ſo amply furniſhed with that 
Organ 2 Is there not a clearly marked diſtinction between every 
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ſpeciesof inſects, and do not you diſcover, at the firſt glimpſe, whe. 
ther they be warlike and capable of reſiſtance, or weak and de- 
fenceleſ. whether they be deſtined for enjoy ment or deſtruction. 


DIFFERENT INSECTS, PARTICULARLY THE DRAGON=FLY, 
Sce the Plate. 


The great dragon- fly is endowed with a lightneſs and agility 
which are viſihly manifeſted in the ſtructure of her wings. It is 
in the act of flying that ſhe carries off, with ſo much addreſs, the 
little gnats on which ſhe feeds, 


In the crawling caterpillar, on the contrary, what flowneſs! 
With what precaution ſhe puts down her fect to reach the leat ſhe 
means to guaw -A ſubſtance ſo ſoft was not made for retiitance, 


The caterpillar, called the land meaſurer, long and extended like 
a withered twig, has fill leſs animation. 


Who does not ſee as he follows with his eye the light and fro- 
licſome butterfly, an inſet formed for ſoft aud trivial enjoyment? 
Woo ſo blind as not to perceive a higher degree of force iu the in- 
dnſtrious bee; deſtined to ſuck the juice of flowers? The fly is free 
and nimble; but how caſy is it to ſee that his force has not, like 
that of the bee, a determinate end. 


The night buttery, flow, peaceful, harmleſs, is a ſtriking con- 
traſt to the active and murderous ſpider, who remains ſuſpended in 


the center of her net, in order to dart with the greater eaſe on the 
inſ:&s which are caught in it. x 


What activity and daring perſeverence in the patient ant! In 
mort what expreſſion of ſolidity and reſiſtance in the may- bug, 
covered with a coat of mail, and in the different kinds of ſcarabs 
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ſome of which are cloathed with a ſtrong ſhell, and others with a £0 
briſtly buckler thick ſet with ſharp points or long horns! | * 

20 $ her? 

+ Ia! 

DIFFERENT HEADS OF INSECTS VIEWED THROUGH THE Wh: 
MI CROSCOPE.— See the Plate. | 4 

bo! 

Who does not diſcover inability to hurt imprinted on that flex. a 8 
ible and rolled up proboſcis employed by the butterfly, fig. 1, to 4H 
extract juice out of flowers? ral 
Oppoſe to it the thick grinders of the waſp, fig. * deſtined to : 

gnaw and Gevour. . "a 


Take notice in the locuſt, ſig. 3, a throat wide and threatening, 
expreſſive of its voracious character. 


There is ſomething of harſhneſs and ferocity in the great horn. | 42158 
beetle, fig 4. | ji 
Every one of theſe inſets (and all that have being are in the * 
fame condition) iuifits he end of its creation. Each differs from 17 
all others, as much in its exterior, as in its character and deſtina- 1905 


tion! aud this difference conſiſts not in the play of the moveable 


parts, but in their form, in their ſoftneſs or firmueſs, their weakneſs | 
or ſolidity. | 1 


Fig. 2, 3, and 4, and all other voracious inſects, have, in their 
exterior, an expreſſion of ferocioufneſs, which might turniſh ſome 


traits proper to characterize the moſt odious malignity. 
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LECTURE XIII. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE HUMAN PHYSIONOMY AND 
THAT OF ANIMAILS, 


Y. BEEsS. 


LE us here pauſe, and ſubjoin ſome new obſervations to thoſe 
already made, on the relation which is to be found between the 


human phy ſionomy and that of animals: a 


It is evident that Nature is ſubjected to invariable laws. She 


© has only one alphabet, only one prototype for all her productions; 
in other words, you perpetually meet, under the ſame forms, 


.* beings endowed with the ſame force, and poſſeſſing the ſame 


© eflence. Two ſimilar forms produce one and the ſame force 
© the more their forms approach to each other, the greater reſem- 
© blance there is alſo of their faculties! in proportion as the forms 
© differ, the faculties differ alſo.? 


Every being is endowed with a force, with a ſpirit which acts 


from the interior to the exterior, according to the nature of the 


body in which it reſides, and the ſituation of that body, Hence 
ariſe all the reſemblances and diſſimilitudes on which are founded 


all the judgments we form of viſible objects. 
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If there exiſts, therefore, a refemblance of form between man 
and animals, it is to be ſuppoſed that there is a correſponding re- 


ties. Were it in our power to draw correctly the profiles of men 
and animals, could we examine them mathematically, we ſhould 


come in time to determine with certainty the juſt proportion of 


their faculties 


SILHOUETTES OF THE QUEEN-BEE AND COMMON BEE. 
See the Plate. 


4 


Still further: had we the means of ſtripping the head of the 


queen-bee of the hairs which cover it, and of drawing their ſilhou- 


ette by the help of a ſolar microſcope, there would be, I believe, 
no difficulty in diſtinguiſhing this ſilhouette from that of a com- 
mon bee, and of diſcovering in it the marks of royalty and ſupe- 
riority. It is undoubtedly certain, that this royal character muſt 
be viſible or perceptible to the other bees, or elſe the could not be 
acknowledged excluſively as queen, nor her rivals be expelled. 


The bees, confined to the narrow circle of their hive, probably 


perceive, by a glance, that ſuper-eminent force which we could not 
diſcover without the aſſiſtance of the ſolar microſcope. 


If it were poſſible to fix with more preciſion the relation of the 


contours of the queen-bee to that of the common bees, we ſhould 


find perhaps a characteriſtic trait of royalty, a phy ſiognomical in- 
dication which would always mark the ſuperiority of an individual 
over its fellows; and this diſcovery would perhaps furniſh us with 
a fundamental line, which might ſerve as a general rule in phyſi- 
ognomy. I would give a decided preference to the profile of the 
queen-bee, becauſe her ſuperiority depends not on an arbitrary 
choice, but ſeems attached to her birth. 


4 
* 


ſemblance between their nature, their ſenſations, and their facul- 
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Z. MONKEYS CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATION TO THE 
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HUMAN FORM. 


It is well known, that of all animals, the monkey approaches 
neareſt to the human form; and yet what diſtance between the 
monkey and man!—But the more enormous this diſtance 1s, the 
more is man bound to rejoice at it. Let him carefully guard 
againſt that faiſe humility which would degrade his being, by an 
exaggeration of the relations which it bears to a creature ſo much 


his inferior ! 


The ſkull of the monkey is that which has the greateſt analogy 
to the human ſkull; aud with reſpec to the faculty of forming an 
image of ſenſible objects, he, too, of all animals, has the greateſt 


relation to the human ſpecies. 


Of all the different kinds of monkeys, there 1s hardly any, ex- 
cept the orang outang and pitheco, which have a marked reſem- 
blance to man: all the others are ſeuſibly below the human form, 


The orang-outang imitates all our actions; but merely in the 
view of imitating ſomewhat, and without ever attaining the end 


at which he aims. 


Thoſe who take pleaſure in degrading man to the level of the 
brute, exalt the orang-outang to the level of man. But nothing 
more is neceſſary than an accurate obſervation and compariſon, 


though it were confined fimply to a parallel of the ſculls, in order 
to diſcover, in ſpite of all their reſemblances, the prodigious dif- 


ference which mult for ever ſeparate the two ſpecies. 


This ſhade, ſo flight on the firſt glance, is ſufficient to remove 
the whole monkey race to an infinite diſtance from humanity. 


2 
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Much has been ſaid of © man in a ſtate of pure nature ꝰ hut 
where ſhail we find him in that ſtate? It no more exiſts, than a 
Natural Religion without Revelation.“ Is any other proof ne- 
ceſſary of the non-exiſtence of this chimerical ſtate, than the con- 
ſtant ſup*rior!ty of the human ſpecies ? And is not the neceſſity of 
the doctrine of the Goſpel, demonſtration ſufficient of the nullity 
of a religion purely natural? 


Here let me preſent the traits under which man has heen repre- 
ſented, when reduced to a ſtate of pure nature: H- is painted 
with his head covered over with briſtly hair or curled oo; his 


face overſpread with long hairs, which, planted all over the ſur- 


© face of his forehead, fall downward and cover his face de- 
« prived, in ſhort, of all the majeſty of the human form; the eyes 
* concealed, ſunk, and rounded like thoſe of animals; thick pout- 
6 ing lips 3 the noſe flattened ; the look ſtupid, or eve: f rocious 3 
©the ears and tlie whole body thaggy ; the ſkin hard Ik. blick or 
«tanned leather; the nails long, thick, and houoxed ; the ſole of 
© the foot furniſhed with a kind of hoof, &c.? 


From ſuch a picture it is inferred, that no one thing is rendered 
ſenſible, with more difficulty, than the ſhades which ſeparate man 
from the brute, 


This parallel, though leſs difficult to proſecute than ſome affect 
to believe it is, I leave to perſons of ſuperior capability; ſenſible, 
however, that I poſſeſs not talents ſufficient for eftablithing the dif- 
ferent points of compariſon, I ſhall confine myſclf, at picſent, to 
that of the ſcul's of the two ſpecies. 


Can any one find in the monkey, the majeſty which ſits en- 
thron: d on the human forehead, when the hair is turned backward? 
Is it not a prefanarion of the word hair, to apply it to the mane of 
the monkey? In vain will you look any where but in man, for 
that large and elevated forehcad which gives ſo much dignity to 
his phy ſionomy, and that ſtately arch which {: cms deſtined to ferve 
him for a crown. Where will you find theſe eye-brows drawn 
with ſuch exquiſite ſkill? Or their play, in which Le Brun diſ- 
covered the expreſſion of every paſſion, and which indicates, in 

Vor. II. R 
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effect, much more than ever Le Brun fancied he had perceived in 
them? Where do you find that noſe ſo lofty, yet ſo graceful—that 


happy tranſition from the noſe to the mouth ? Where find lips, 


that for pliancy, colour, ſhape, have the ſlighteſt approximation to 
our's ? Has the monkey cheeks, a chin, a neck, once to be com- 
pared with man's? In a ſingle word, where do you find humanity, 


Among ſavages, the new born infant is man, and bears all the 
character of his ſpecies. Compare him with the orang-outang as 
he comes from his mother's womb, and you will allow, that the 
former will ſooner riſe to the dignity of angels, than the latter: to 


the dignity of man. 


MONKEYS,—Seec the Plate. 


Of all the monkey heads preſented in the oppoſite Plate, fig. 5 
is the moſt ſtriking : it is that of the orang · outang, otherwiſe called 
Jocho, or the man of the woods; and, of all the tribe, is that 
which has the neareſt reſemblance to man. 


But how ill does this illuſive reſemblance ſupport the examina- 
tion of an enlightened criticiſm ! His animal character, which 
places him ſo far beneath the human ſpecies, pierces through the 
maſk under which nature has made an effort to conceal the brute. 


This character is particularly diſtinguiſhable : 


a. In his narrow forehead, which has nothing like the beautiful 
proportion of the human. 


b. In the defectiveneſs, or at leaſt in the want of effect of the 
white of the eye. ET 


c. In the nearneſs of the eyes, or that of their orbits, which be- 
comes ftrikingly conſpicuous when the bones of the ſcull are 
ripped of muſcles and teguments, 
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d. In his noſe ſo exceſſively flat, too narrow in the upper part, | 


ſpread too wide below. 


e. In the poſition of his ears, placed too near the crown of the 
head, and which, in man, are almoſt always of the ſame height 
with the eye-brows, and parallel to the noſe. 


f, In the ſpace which ſeparates the noſe from the mouth ; a 
ſpece which in the animal is aimoſt as long as the chin, whereas, 
in man, it is generally but about half that length. 


g In the lips which are glued cloſe to the teeth, and form an 
arch like thoſe of other animals. 


h. In the triangular form of the whole head, 


In 620. it would be Apen i to 1 this compariſon fo far as 
to the neck and the hair. 


It is further alledged, that this animal has a melancholy air, and 
a ſtately gait ; that all his motions are meaſured : that his diſpo- 
ſition is abundantly gentle, and very different from that of other 
monkeys; that he has neither the impatience of the baboon, nor 
the miſcuievouſneſs of the ſatyr, nor the petulent vivacity of the 
long -taiſed monkeys. 


There is not one of theſe now under review, that has lips to be 
compared with ours; aud, excepting two or three, all of them 
preſent phy ſiouomies which coultrain us, on the firſt glance, to 
ratik them in the claſs of mere animals. 


Next to the orang-outang, betwixt which and man we have 
' Pointed out ſuch a palpable difference, the gibbon, fig. 3 and 4, 
is the one whoſe form approaches neareſt to the human figure, 


Fig. 24, there is a reſemblance ſufficiently marked between his 
{cull and that of man. This monkey is of a mild diſpoſition ; has 
gentle manners; his motions are neither too briſk, nor too preci- 
pitate 3 he takes quietly the food that is offered him; he is ſen- 
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fible of cold, and afraid of moiſture : but, take the whole of his 
fipn:e together, it has nothing human in it; his ill- proportioned 
arms reach te ground, even when be ſtands upright, 


In fig. 5, by the exceſſive diſtance of the noſe from the month, 
how perceptibly is the brute characterized ! on the contrary, in 
fig. 4, 10, and eſpecially fig. 21, 23, it is the too great proximity 
of tlieſe paris which betrays the beaſt concealed under the maik of 
man. | 


The maimon, fig. 21, may ts be ranked? among the moſt 
tractable ſp.c1e* of monkeys. This monkey, by its conformation, 
has the angle of the eycs molt nearly approaching thar of may, 
and which, in other reſpedts, paſſes for a fociable and kind animal, 


The macaco, fig. 6, is likewiſe commended for his gentleneſs; 
but he is fo hideous, that it is impoſſible to look at hin without 
horror and diſguſt ; he paſſes too for an animal finguaily 
capricious. | 
There is ſomething ſo atrocious and diſguſting i in the phyſio- 
nomy of the mandrill, fig. 9, 10, that it would be iu vain to > look 
for the traits of humanity in him. 


His ſhort and buſhy locks, the length of his noſe, or rather his 
two n: ftrils, from which there is a perpetual flux of humou: which 
he licks np with his tongne, his purple coloured face turrowed on 
both ſides with the deep and longitudinal wrinkics, the total 
abſence of a chin Do not all theſe defects degrade hin infinitely 
below the moſt miterable of mankind? However, he 1s among tbe 
leſs miſchievous of the race. 


The mona, fig. 20, is intirely "deſtitute of forehead, He it 
allied to the tiger by the lower part of the face; but not one of 
his features expreſs the force of man, and his figure, in general, 
has nothing human. His vivacity is carried to the higheſt pitch 
of extravagance ; alert, but abundantly docile ;z his violence has 
nothing of furiouſn ſo. 
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| The look of the baboon, fig. 2, is that of a greedy miſer; he 
bears the character of a mean daintineſs, and diſcovers a violent 
| inclination to rapacity. 


'The patas, fig. 14, 16, commit great waſte in the plains of 
Senegal: monkeys of this ſpecies poſſeſs aſtoniſhing dexterity, 


The Chineſe bonnets, fig. 12, can never be rendered completely 
tame; and it is neceſſary to keep them continually ctained, 
They fiſh very dexterouſly for crabs, by permitting ihe clas of 
that animal to lay hold of their tail, and by a tudden jerk dia 
them out of the water, 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS OF THE MOUTH OF THE DIF= 
FERENT KINDS OF MONKEYS. —Sce the Plate. 


There are ſcarcely any traces of the human mouth, except in 
fig. 1 and fig. 2; the others riſe not at all above tie avimal ſpecies? 
the mouth, fig. 5, is the fartheſt removed from the human. 


It is here neceſſary to make a very important obſervation re. 
ſpecting thoſe human forms which are believed to have ſome aua- 
logy to the phy ſionomy of monkeys: 


In reality, this pretended reſemblance would be ſenſibly dimi- 
niſhed, were we to take the trouble to oblerve and to compare 
with ſome degree of attention; it would totally diſappear, «ipe= 
cially on conſidering the forcheads, ſeeing thoſe very perſons whe 
are ſuppoſed to have ſome reſemblance to this animal, have aimoſt 
all of them the forchead open and frank, and conſequently differ 
from the monkey in one of the principal parts of the head. 


Perſons of this deſcription, are commonly of conſiderable abi- 
lity, active, dexterous, and of great uſe in ſocitty. Eo ver, 


they ſhould be on their guard againſt the propculity which they 
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may have to avarice and cunning- two vices to which they ſeem 
peculiarly liable. 


FIGURE OF THE SCU LL. OF A MONKEY OF THE COMMON 
SPECIES, —Sce the Plate. 


Among the ſculls of animals, I allow, that there is no one 
$ which has ſo much conformity to that of man. At the ſame time, 
q however, I diſcover in it, very cfſential differences, which, in my 
þ pPhpinion, are of the greateſt importance in the ſcience of * 
liognomy. 


The jr/, and moſt ftriking, is the ſmallneſs of the ſpace which 
ſeparates the ſockets of the eyes. 


The fecond, the flatneſs of the forehead, and its horizontal incli- 
nation, eſpecially when viewed in profile, This trait is one of the 
eſſential characters which diſtinguiſh the animal from the man. 
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The third ariſes from the form of an opening of the bone of the 
noſe. In the ſcull of man it repreſents a heart inverted; on the 
[ contrary, here the point of the heart 1s undermoſt, and the baſe 
| uppermoſt, 


A fourth difference is, that of the traits which unite the forehead 
. and the noſe, the root of which is placed much higher in the ſcull 
| of man, than in that of the monkey. 


f ; In the th place, the jaw of man is, proportion being preſerved, 
| much larger than that of the monkey, and contains many more 
1 teeth: the one before us terminates too much in a point, and, 

viewed in —_— projects too far forward. 


W „ 


f | Sixthly, the chin of man is much more prominent than that of 
the n. 
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When the two ſculls reſt on the lower jaw, and are placed be. 
ſide each other, that of the animal inclines ſo violently forward, 
that you can ſcarcely perceive the face. 


The chin is the diſtinctive character of man: this truth appears 
to me an axiom of phyſiognomy. 


By the word chin, I here underftand, only the bony part, 
ſtripped of muſcies and teguments; it is the abſence of this part 
which occaſions that of the chin in all animals, when viewed in 
front. | 


The profile alone preſents a ſeventh difference the moſt de- 
cidedly marked: it relates to the form and extent of the hind 
head, which, in the monkey, is infinitely more oval and ſhorter 
than in man. Beſiles, the angle which the lower part of the 
under jaw here forms with the baſe of the hind-hcad, is almoit a 
right one; whereas, in man, the lower jaw is found to be almoſſ in 
the ſame horizontal line with the occipital apophyſis, of which the 
monkey is deſtitute. He is then nothing but an animal, and 
* notwithſtanding his reſemblance to man, ſo far from b-ing the 
« {ſecond in our ſpecies, he is not even the firſt in the order of brutes, 
* becauſe he is not the moſt intelligent.” 


The principal cauſe of this degradation of the monkey, is the 
ſmallneſs of his forchead, and of the ſpace which contains the hrain 
—all of them differences very eſſential, and too characteriſtic to 
permit us to confound him with man. 


But to conclude :—Tn order to be convinced of the truth of 
phyſiognomy, and to be ſenfible of the infinite wiſo v of Nature 
in the conformation of animals; in order to have convincing evi= 
dence that in all her actions ſhe is ſubject to dillin laws, it is 


ſufficient to compare the profiles of all animated beings, and to 
obſerve: 


a. The relation which the mouth has to the whole head; 


b. To the eye in particular; 
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c. This relation determined by the length of the mouth vive 
in profile ; | 


d. Determined by the form and curvature of that part; 


e. Laſtly, by the angle which this line forms with that of the 
eye, ſuppoling a new line drawn through the centre of the one to 
the extremity of the other. 


In the hum?n profile, for inſtance, the eye is found placed above 
the mouth at the diſtanee of about fix times the breadth of the 
line of the profile of the mouth. 


The angle, which J have juſt mentioned, will be nearly a right 
one in a wiſe and good man; the more obtuſe it is, the more it an- 
nounces a character decidedly animal. 


The ſame effects may be inferred from the greater or leſs diſ- 
proportion between the length of the line of the profile of the 
mapith, and that other line which may be drawn, in idea, from the 
extremity of the mouth up to the eye. The true proportion of 
this part of ti; human face to the length of the profile of the 
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LECTURE mM 


THE HUMAN SCULL MINUTELY CONSIDERED, 
A. 


THE Scull, that part of the human body which is of moſt 
importance to ſtudy, authors and obſervers, who have preceded 
me in the phy ſiognomical carcer, ſeem to have paid only a flight 
degree of attention to. No one is more intereſting or more ſigui- 
ficant to an attentive obſerver. The knowledge of this part is 
the moſt ſolid foundation of that of man. 

185 | 

More than once have I hinted, and particularly in the Diſſerta- 
tion with which the firſt volume concludes, that I conſider the 
bony ſyſtem as the ſcetch of the human body; and that, in my 
apprehenſion, the ſcull is the baſis, the abridge ment of this ſyſtem, 
juſt as the face is the reſult of the ſummary of the human form 
in general. The fleſh, accocding to theſe principles, is only, in 
Tome degree, the colouring which relieves the drawing; and the 
principal object of my reſearches will be the conſtitution, the 
form, and the curvature of the ſcull. 


The fœtus, it is well known, is, at firſt, only a ſoft and mucila- 
ginous ſubſlance, apparently homogeneous in all its parts. The 
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bones themſelves are, in the beginning, nothing but a kind of 


Jelly, which become, in the courſe of time, membranous, then 


cartilaginous, and, laſt of all, hard and bony. 


In proportion as this jelly, ſo tranſparent and ſo delicate in its 
origin, grows, thickens, and loſes its tranſparency, there is dif. 


tinguiſhable in it a little ſpeck more firm, and more opaque, 


which differs from cartilage, and already partakes of the nature 
of bone, without its hardneſs, This ſpeck may be termed the nu- 


cleus of the bone which is going to form, the centre from which 


offification proceeds, till it reaches the circumference. 


There are perceptible, in this bony germ, differences which al- 
ready enable us to judge what will be the form of the bones, when 


they ſhall have arrived at perfection. 


In the ſmall ſimple bones, you diſcover only one ſingle nucleus; 
in the greater, and ſuch as are groſs and angular, we find ſeveral, 
ſpringing in different places, from the primitive cartilage; but, in 
this laſt caſe, the number of pieces of which the bone is to be 
compoſed, is the ſame as that of the nulcei, and all theſe pieces 
are perfectly arranged and proportioned. 


In the bones of the ſcull, the round nucleus appears at firſt in 
the center of every piece, and the offification extends afterwards 
in all directions by means of an infinite number of fibres, which 


the bony ſpeck ſends forth in form of rays, which lengthens, thick- 


en, harden by degrees, and unite by a membranous contexture. 
The junction of the ſeveral parts of the ſcull produces afterward 
thoſe indented ſeams, whoſe delicacy is ſo * the object of ad- 


miration. 


Hitherto we have ſpoken only of the firſt epoch of offification ; 
the ſecond may be fixed at about the fourth or fifth month, 


During this interval, the bones, and all the parts in general, 
aſſume a form more perfect and more diſtinct, in proportion as the 
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offiication progreſſively gains upon the whole cartilage, and ac- 1 

cording to the greater or leſs vivacity ſof the fœtus, and of the Wenn bt 

degree of active force which characterizes that being, even before £ Fa 6:1 

it ſees the light, The bones increaſe and harden with age, fol- WIL of 

lowing a gra lation inſenſible, and coincident with every inſtant : 1 5 

of the duration of life. | 1 $7 

Reſpecting the offification of the foetus, anatomiſts are not 121. 

agreed iu their hypotheſes. 7 1 of 
This diſquiſition enters not into my plan, and therefore I leave . 
to future phyſionomiſts tne trouble of clearing this hitherto un- . 
troclden path; for my own part, I have confined myſelf to what 1 . 
is poſitive, and to concluſions drawn from obſervation alone. Be- Wt 
files, it is certain that the activity of the muſcles, of the veſſels, bots 
and other ſoft ſubſtances which ſurround the bones on every fide, 9 5 
contributes iucouceivably to their increaſe, and the progreſs of 1 
their ſolidity. Wi 
What ſtill remains of cartilaginous in the new!y-formed bone To 
of ilic fœtus, diminiſhes, becomes firm, and whitens till the fixth 1>k 
aud ſeventh month, in proportion as the bony part advances to 4 


»ifcction. Certain bones acquire firmneſs and ſolidity much faſ- 
trr than others: this is the caſe with thoſe of the ſcull, and the 
{vail bones which conſtitute the organ of hearing. The ſame 
bones have not always an equal degree of hardneſs, and there-is 
ſometimes a difference in different parts of the ſame bone. In 
genera, they are always harder toward the center and principle 
of oſliſication, and their ſolidity decreaſes in preportion as they 
remove from it. 
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Farther, as the bones conſolidate, which takes place with the 
progreſs of age, their rigiCity advances by flow and imperceptible 
degrees. What was ftill cartilage in the adult, becomes ſolid 
bone in the old man; and his whole bony ſyſtem becomes brittle 
from its having hoon compact and dry 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY- 


B. 


| Anatomiſts diſtinguiſh the natural or eſſential form, from the 
accidental, 


The natural form, however different from one another as to 
the -xterior, is nearly the fame in all bodies. It is ever deter. 
mined by the univerſality of a common nature in beings which 
tranſmic life, by the uniform property of their ſeminal liquid, 
and by the eircumſtonces which naturally and invariably accom- 
pany generation. For this reaſor, man always generates man, 
an . every animal an animal like itſelf, The accidental form, on 
the contrary. is ſubject to variation in the ſame individual, ac- 
cording :o the circumliances and the influence of age. | 


The natural form has its internal moulds, which vary as mnch 
as the external contours of the face. Theſe internal mould: are 
the work of Nature, the order aſſigned by the Great Creator of 
all tnings, to every work of his hands. It is the effect of an in- 
explicable predeſtination, the only one to which we are really and 
conſtantly ſubjected before we are born, 


Every bone has its primitive form, and its individual diſpoſi. 
tion. It may change, and its effect does change every inſtant of 
th: day; but never will it arrive at a perfect reſemblance with an« 
other ſuch bone which bears the ſame name, but whoſe primitive 
form is different. The accidental changes, however ſenſible they 
may be, will not depend the leſs, on that account, upon the pri- 
mitive and individual form of the bone. Even the moſt violent 
preſſure will never alter that form, nor occaſion ſuch a deviation 
from nature as to render it impoſſible to diſtinguiſh ſuch a bone, 
from that which belongs to every other bony ſyſtem which may 
have ſuffered the ſame accident. In ſhort, one bone can no more 
loſe its original form, and aſſume that of a correſponding hone, 
than the Ethiopian can change his colour, or the leopard bis 
ſpots, whatever be the variations to which both one and the 
other arc expoſed. ; : 
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Vou may perceive in the bones, a great number of veſſels 
which conveys to them the marrow and the nutritive juices, The 
younger the ſubject is, in the greater number are, thoſe veſlels, 
and the more ſpongy and flexible are ſuch bones. 


With the afſiſtance of experience, it is poſſible from the degree 
of hardneſs to determine the age of the fetus by the inſpectiou of 


its bones; but, in proportion as the body increnſes and waxes 


old, theſe differences diſappear, and the more difficult it becomes 
to determine the precitc epoch. 


The ſcull, which by degrees acquires ſo great a ſolidity, is in 
infants ſoft and flexible; its internal ſurface is interſected by a 
great number of furrows, canals, and inequalities z and it is in con- 
tinual preſſure of the blood, of the veins, and even that of the 
brain, which produces them. The cavity of the ſcull is viſibly 
fitted to the mals of the ſubſtances which it contains, and follows 


their growth at every ago of human life. 


Thus the exterior form of the brain, which imprints itſelf per- 
fectly on the internal ſurface of the ſcull, is, at the ſame time, 
the model of the contours of the exterior ſurface. 


The maſtoidean apophyſes of the temporal bones, which are 
placed behind the auvitory canal, appear neither in the fetus, nor 
during the firſt years of infancy 3 they acquire conſiſtency and in- 
creaſe only with age. 


In women, and perſons who lead to a ſedentary life, they are 
ſmall, round, and ſmooth, On the contrary, in the peaſant, the 
porter, and others perſons inured to labour, they are large, covered 
with aſperities, oblique, bent ſorwa-d and downward in the ſame 
direction with that of the correſponding muſcles, 


It is the preſſure, then, of the muſcles, and that of the parts 
adjoining to the bones, which cnorave upon their ſurface, and even 
in their ſubſtance, all ſorts of deſigne and furrows. 
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On the flare of the ſcull chiefly are to be found diftin& marks 
of the manner of life followed by the party to whom it belonged, 


The tumours which accidentally take place near the bones, 


changes the form of the latter by the continual prefſure they make 


on the ſurface. 


Even ina grown perſon, there has been ſeen an aneuriſm formed 
in the thorax, make its way through the ſternum, and produce 
round the opening which 1t has forced, cavities analogous to the 
form of the abſceſs. 


This ſkeleton is faid to be preſerved in the Anatomical Cabinet 
of Peterſburgh. From ſo extraordinary a caſe it may be con- 
cluded, that, in the order of Nature, ſimilar effects happen every 
day, and * muſt happen: CGutta cavat lapidem. 


This is one of the moſt important obſervations for the ſcience 
of phyſionomies. 


Mr. Fiſcher, from whom I have com the liberty to borrow 
feveral ideas on this ſubject, inſiſts, that it is poſſible, from the in- 
ſpection of the ſcull only, to diſcover at leaſt characters diſtin- 
guiſhed by a particular ſimplicity or energy. 


He explains afterwards, in detail, by means of the total form, of 
the hardneſs, and the proportion of the ſcull, the diſpoſition and 
total maſs of the character; and diſcovers its accidental diſplay, 
and particular diſpoſitions, in the different impreſſions produced 
on the bones by the muſcles of the face. Hence thoſe infinite 
differences in the bones of the ſcull, varied as endleſsly as languages 
and dialects. 


/ 


Frm the whole, it follows, that the bony ſyſtem is the founda- 
tion of phyſiognomy, whether it be conſidered as acting on the 
ſoft parts, or ated upon by the ſame parts; whether, in a word, 
we conſider it as giving and receiving the law by turns. In both 
caſes it will always be ſolid, determinate, durable, and diſtin- 
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guiſhable; alſo, will bear the marks of what is moſt invariable 1 in 
the character of man. 


14 


What anſwer is now to be given to an anti- phyſiognomical wit, 
who has taken a fancy to divert himſelf at my expence ? 


There have been found, ſays he, in the catacombs near 
Rome, a great quantity of ſkeletons, which have been taken for 
relies of faints, and revered as ſuch. Many of the learned have 
£ ſince doubted whether the catacombs ſerved as tombs to the 
«© primitive Chriſtians and martyrs, and have conjectured, that 
they may have been the burying place of male factors and bau- 


« ditti. This controverſy has greatly diſturbed the devotion of the 
faithful. 


© Tf phyſiognomy,* continues he, © :3 a ſcience to be depended | 


upon, why has not Lavater been ſent for; who, by the fight and 
© touch alone, would have ſeparated the bones of the ſaint from 


© thoſe of the thief, and thus s reſtored the true relics to their for- 
© mer credit ? 


An impartial defender of the ſcience of phyſionomies has an- 
ſwered this ally in the following terms : 


© The idea,“ ſays he, is pleaſant enough. But after he has 
© had his laugh at it, let him examine a little the reſult of iheſe 
© reſearches, ſuppoſing them to have taken place. The phy fio- 


© nomiſt would probably have pointed out, in many of the boues, 


© and particularly in thoſe of the head, a multitude of rea dif- 
© ferences which eſcaped the eyes of the ignorant; and when he 


© had afterwards claſſed the heads, when he had ſucceſſively eſta- 


© bliſhed their gradations, and, made us ſenſible of their extremes 
© by contraſt, we ſhould not have been far, perhaps, from ac= 


© quictcing in his hypotheſis, reſpecting the properties and the 
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activity of the brain which theſe ſculls formerly contained. Be- 
e 1425, is it not well knuwn that a great many banditti have diſ- 
© tin;zuiſhed themſelves by an aſtoniſhing degrꝰe of ſpiri: and acti- 
evity? Can we ſay,as much of moſt of the ſaints whoſe names 


© make a figure in the calendar? 


© The queſtion becomes accordingly a moſt intricate one; and 
© the phyſionomiſt is very excuſable if he declines to give a ſolu- 
© tion of it, and refer the deciſion to an infallible judge.“ 


Thus far Mr. Nicolai. His anſwer is good; but it does not ap- 
pear to me a ſufficient one. Let us endeavour to piace the tubject 
in its cleareſt light. 


Who ever pretended * to diſtinguiſh the ſaint from the robber 
© merely by the ſkull ? 


When you would form a judgment of men, of their opinion and 
their works, ſurely candour requires, firſt of all, that you ſhould 
enter into their views, and not impute them to ideas Which they 
never were in poſſeſſion of. 


J know of no phyſionomiſt who has advanced the pretenſion 
which our critic combats; at leaſt, I am poſitive, that I neve ar- 
rogated it to myſelf. However, I will maintain it, as a fa& moſt 
eaſily to be demonſtrated, * that the ſimple form of the ſcull, its 
© proportions, its hardneſs or ſoftneſs, are ſufficient to determine 
© in the groſs, with the utmoſt certainty, the energy or the weak- 
© neſs of the character of the individual to whom it belonged.“ 


It is much more evident, and J have already mentioned it more 
than once, that energy and weakneſs are, in themſclves, neither 
vices. nor virtues; they conſtitute neither the ſaint nor the demon. 
In ſhort, every man has it in his power to make what uſe of his 
faculties he thinks proper, and may employ his ſtrength, as his 
wealth, to the benefit or the detriment of ſociety ; and one may, 
with the ſame ſtock of wealth, become a ſaint or a demon, 
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Laſtly, the uſe of the poſitive force 1s as arbitrary as that of the 
natural force with which a man is endowed from his birth ; and, 
as of a hundred rich men, ninety-nine will not become ſaints, ſo 
likewiſe, of a hundred men born with a primitive force clearly 
decided, ſcarce will one make the uſe of it to which it was de- 
ſtined. | 


When there is found, then, in ſuch or ſuch a ſcull traces of 
great ſolidity, it is unwarrantable immediately to conclude, * That 
© ſuch a one was a highwayman;' but you will riſk nothing in af- 
firming, That you diſcover in it a ſuperabundance of impulſive 
force, which, unleſs you ſuppoſe at the ſame time certain re- 
© {trictions and modifications, renders it extremely probable that 
© this man had the ſpirit of conqueit—that he was the general of 
an army, a conqueror, a Cz{ar—or a highwayman, a Cartouche: 
© that, in certain circumſtances, he would have acted in ſuch a 
© manner; that in a different ſituation he would have taken other 
© ſpecific meaſures ;z but always with the ſame violence and impe- 
* tuolity, always a deſpot and a conqueror.“ 


Thus one may be able to ſay on inſpecting the bones of certain 


ſculls, That the texture, the form, the ſoftneſs of their parts, 


evidently indicate a feeble ſubject. endowed only with the faculty 


© of conceiving ideas, and deſtitute of all impulſive force or creative 


© energy.—That in ſuch a conjuncture perſons whoſe ſculls are 
thus conſtructed would have acted feebly ; that they would have 
been naturally as incapable of reſiſting ſtrong temptations, as of 
forming great enterprizes. In the world they would have become 
© coquettes, libertines in private life, and falſe devotces in a convent.? 


The ſame force, the ſame ſenſibility, the ſame conception, pro- 
duce effects and receive impreſſions which vary without end. 


This enables us to conceive, as has been already remarked, that 
predeſtination and free will may be allied in the ſame ſubject. 


Conduct a man of the moſt ordinary underſtanding to a charnel 
houſe; point out to him the difference of the ſculls, and he will 
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ſoon diſcover, or at leaſt feel, after what you ſhall have told him, 


© that one announces energy, and another weakneſs; this obſti- 


© nacy, and that levity.' 


Find there by chance the ſcull of a Cxſar, that of a Michael 
Angelo; who would be ſo ſtupid as not to diſcover in it the cha- 
racteriſtic expreſſion of extraordinary energy, of firmneſs not to 


be ſhaken? And, notwithſtanding their differences, mult we not 
aſcribe to them equally an influence more decifive, effects more 


durable than thoſe which could have been produced by a ſcull 
ſmooth and half oval? 


And the ſcull of Charles XII. with what characters muſt it not 
have been impreſſed! How different undoubtedly is it from that 


of his hiſtorian Voltaire! Compare the ſcull of Judas Iſcariot with 


that of Chriſt by Holbein and do you aſk, which 1s the traitor ? 


where is innocence betrayed? Can you heſitate? No, certainly. 


It 1s not Aiffcule, without doubt, to pronounce between two 


heads exceedingly different, between that of a highwayman and 


that of a ſaint. The differences are too ſtriking in this caſe to 
permit the perſon who has caught them to draw vanity from it, 
and to flatter himfelf that he is able to diftinguiſh in general the 
faint from the robber by means of the ſcull only. 


J ſhall finiſh this article by mentioning an hiſtorical trait known 
to the whole world. There were found formerly on the field of 
battle the bones which remained there many years after the com- 
bat, and the diſtinction was even then ſenſible between the ſculls 
of the effeminate Mede and the warlike Perſian. The ſame thing 
has, I believe, been ſaid of the Swiſs and Burgundians ; and this 
will prove, at leaſt, that it has been deemed poſſible to diſcover, 
ſimply by the inſpection of the ſcull, the difference of the manner 


of life, and that of the ſeveral powers of different nations, and to 
diſtinguiſh one people from another, 
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ADVICE TO THE PHYSIONOMIST RESPECTING THE IM- 
PORTANCE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE SCULL. 
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THE able and intelligent phyſionomiſt ought to bend his 
whole attention to the form of the head. He ought to apply him- 
iclf to obſerve, to determine the firſt form of that of infants, to fol- 
low it through the infinite and relative changes which it undergoes. 
He ought to perfect himſelf in this ſtudy to ſuch a degree as to be 
able to ſay, at firſt fight of the head of a new born iufant, one of fix | 
months, or of one or two years old, In ſuch a given caſe, this 
© bony ſyſtem will form and defign itſelf in ſuch a manner.“ He 
mult be able, at fight of the ſcull of a young man of ten, of twelve, 
of twenty-four years, to ſay, That ſcull had ſuch a form eight, 
ten, or twenty years ago—and unleſs ſome extraordinary accident 
© happen, it will aſſume ſuch another form eight, ten, or twenty 
years hence. He ought to be ſufficiently acquainted with indivi- 
dual forms to foreſee in the infant what the youth will be, and in the 


youth the full grown man; and reciprocally the youth in the adult, 
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the infant in the youth, the new born child in him who has reached 
the ſecond year, the embryo in the infant at the breaſt. 


He 8 the time will come when he ſhall be able to do 
this—And then phyſiognomy will be ſupported by its natural 
baſis; then it will take deep root, and become like a tree on which 
the fowls of Heaven build their neſts, and under the ſhade of 
which the wiſeſt and beſt of men come to repoſe themſelves and to 
adore, Hitherto our ſcience is only a ſingle grain of ſeed, which 
is thrown away becauſe its value is not underſtood. 


Ye who adore the infinite wiſdom which forms and diſpoſes all 


things, O, ſtop for a moment longer to contemplate with me the 
ſcull of man ! 


We diſcover in that ſcull, ſtripped of its covering, the ſame va- 
rieties which manifeſt themſelves in the whole external form of 
man. The ſequel will exhibit proofs of it, and will evince, that 
with it properly we muſt begin, if the ſcience of phyſionomies be 
any thing more than a ſimple amuſement, if it is to become a bene- 
fit to ſociety; and men will be convinced that the inſpection of 
the bones of the ſcull, of their form and contour, ſpeak, if not 
every thing, at leaſt moſt frequently, much more than all the reſt. 


OF THE SCULLS OF INFANTS. 


You may diſtinguiſh at once the deſign of an infant's ſcull, 
though detached from the other parts of the body, and it would be 
difficult to confound it with that of a grown perſon. It would be 
neceſſary only for the painter to attend more to the expreſſion of 


ing. 
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every eſſential quality, and be carefully on his guard againſt ge- 


neralizing what ought to be characterized—a fault into which 


painters and ſo many pretended phy ſionomiſts are every day fall- 


* 5 


There are diſcoverable, then, in the head of an infant, characters 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from that of every other individual of 
the human ſpecies; and theſe diſtinctive ſigns reſide as well in 
the aſſemblage and form of the whole, as in every part taken ſe- 
parately. : 


It is well known that the head of the infant is much too large 
in relation to the reſt of the body, and that this diſproportion is 
particularly apparent in an infant newly born, or one that has not 
ſeen the light. In like manner, on comparing the ſculls of the 
fee: us, the infant, and the grown perſon, it will be found, if J am 
not deceived, that the part of the ſcull which contains the brain, 


is larger than thoſe which form the reſt of the face and the jawsz 


it is this, I believe, which uſually makes the forehead in children, 
eſpecially the upper part of it, fo very prominent. The bones of 
the two jaws, and the teeth, of which they contain the germ, un- 
fold themſelves more at leiſure, and arrive at perfection by a ſlower 
proceſs. The lower part of the head, in general, increaſes more 
than the upper, till it has attained its full growth. The maſtoidean 
apophy ſes, and ſame others which are placed behind and under the 
ear, appear not till after the birth. The ſame obſervation applies 
to molt of the pituitary ſinuſes, which are to be found in the ſub- 
ſtance of the jaws. The conical figure of theſe bones, the num- 
ber of angles, of edges, and epiphyſes which compoſe one and the 
ſame body with them, the continual play of the rauſcles which are 
attached to theſe ſolid protuberances, are ſufficient to explain 
with caſe thoſe accretions and changes which the bony and rounded 
cavity of the brain no longer admits of from the moment it is in- 
clofed on all fides, and the ſeams are conſolidated. 


This unequal growth of the two principal parts of the ſcull, for 
J muſt not ſtop to obſerve ſeparately every part, and every one of 


the bones of the head, this inequality, I ſay, muſt neceſſarily pro- 
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duce great differences in the whole. To which might be farther 
added, thoſe which ariſe from the edges, ridges, angles, and wind. 
ings reſulting from the action of the muſcles. 
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In proceſs of time, the anterior part of the face will lengthen and 
puſh forward, under the forehcad; and as the lateral parts, that is 
to ſay, the temporal bones, will retire more in proportion as they 
oſſify and unfold themſelves, the ſcull, which in the fœtus tapered 
downward in form of a pear, will ſoon loſe that figure. 


The frontal and pituitary ſinuſes too are not formed till after the 
birth; for which reaſon, we never ſee in infants any ele ration above 
the noſe, nor about the eye-brows. 


The ſame thing may ſometimes be remarked in grown perſons, 
when theſe caviries are entirely wanting, or too ſmall. In general, 
they vary exceedingly. 


The noſe likewiſe undergoes great changes; but T know not 
what ſhare the bones have in all its progrefſive variations, this part 
being almoſt entirely cartilaginous. All this would require an ac- 
curate compariſon of many ſculls, and heads of children, and of 
grown perſons of all ages; or rather of one head with itſelf at dif- 
ferent ages, which we ſhall be enabled to perform by means of ſil- 

houettes. A ſeries of heads traced in this manner through the 
different ſtages of life, would be a molt intereſting ſubject of 1 in- 
veſtigation to an obſerver. 


 $SCULLS OF IN FAN Ts. — See the Plate. 


Here are ſeveral ſculls of infants. The plate oppoſite (b) and (e) 
repreſents that of a child three years and a half old. It is remark- 
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able for the ſingularity of the arched outline, which extends from 
the hollow of the noſe down to the tip of the chin. Had this head 
been permitted to attain its full growth, the female to whom it be- TR 
longed would probably have been very judicious, but fomewhat of 25 lt 


a goſſip. 


J alſo preſent the figure of the ſculls of two infants from four to 
five months old (d) and (e). You perceive at the ſirſt glance the 
imperfection of all the bony parts, and particularly that of the tem- 
poral bones and of the two jaws. The progreſs of nature in her 0 
productions is only in proportion as they become neceſſary. 


DIFFERENCE OF SCULLS AS TO SEXES AND NATIONS. 


Mr. de Fiſcher has publiſhed a very intereſting Diſſertation, the 
object of which is, to point out the difference of the bones rela- 
tively to ſex and nation. I ſhall extract ſome paſſages from it. 


The examination and compariſons of the internal and external 
ſtructure of heads, furniſh alone an eaſy method of diſtinguiſhing 
the ſculls of one ſex from thoſe of the other. Labour and ſtrength 
are aſſigned to man ; beauty was reſerved for woman, whom her 
form calls to the propagation of the ſpecies. You diſcover accord- 
ingly, in the bones of the male, the ſigns of vigour and force ; his 
ſkeleton and ſcull are more eaſily analyzed, as, in general, features 

bold and ftrongly marked are more caſily hit, than ſuch as are 
weak and leſs finiſhed, 


The ſtruQture of the bony ſyſtem in general, and that of the 
ſcull in particular, is evidently more ſolid in man than in woman. 
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The ſkeleton of the one increaſcs in breadth and thickneſs from the 
haunches up to the ſhoulders. Broad ſhoulders and a ſquare figure 
announce, then, robuſt conſtitutions. The ſkeleton of the other, 
on the contrary, diminiſhes as it aſcends, becomes ſmaller and more 
ſlender in the upper part, and almoſt always terminates in a round, 
Some of her bones are even more delicate, more ſmooth, ſlecker 
and more rounded ; they have ligaments leſs ſtrong, fewer edges, 


and angles leſs projecting. 
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We may lik ewiſe appeal to the authority of Santorin, in favour 
of the difference of ſculls in the two ſexes. The cavities of the 
© mouth, of the palate, and of all the parts which compoſe the ex- 
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5 © terior organ of ſpeech, are, according to him, ſmaller in women 
j © than in men; their chin is narrower and rounder ; and conſe- 
© quently more analogous to the hollow of the mouth.”. ! 
3 . 0 
| The roundneſs of the ſcull, and its angular form, ought then, t 
in general, to be conſidered in Phyſiognomy as an eſſential prog - 0 
90 noſtic: they may become the ſource of a multitude of particular i 
; obſervations. The work of Mr. de Fiſcher furniſhes examples and f 
1 roofs of it. | t 
1 There is no perfect reſemblance between one man and another, 

4 neither in the external ſtructure, nor in the internal ſtructure of 
1 the parts of their body. The ſame thing holds with reſpect to the A 
74 bony ſyſtem: there exiſts a difference between its parts, not only in cl 
| different nations, but alſo amongſt perſons the moſt nearly related tl 

to one another though in the ſame family and the ſame nation, 

the differences are not ſo clearly marked, as in nations far removed 
from each other, and in perſons whoſe manner of life is entirely dif- at 
ferent. The more cloſely men are allied by the ties of blood, th 

and thoſe of ſociety the more they reſemble one another in lan- 

guage, way of living, manners, in a word, by the conformation of 
W. 


the exterior parts, as far as they are ſuſceptible of modification by 
accidental cauſes. For this reaſon a kind of reſemblance is obſerv- 
able between nations who maintain an intereourſe commercial and 
political. The form is, in ſome meaſure, aſſimilated through the 
influence of climate, the power of imitation and of habit; ſprings 
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which act ſo powerfully on the nature of the body, and that of the 
mind, in other words, on our {acultics, viſible and concealed. This 
aſſimilation, however, deſtroys not the national character, which 
remains {till the ſame, and which it is often eaſier to perceive than 
to deſcribe. 


J leave to the reſearches and obſervations of a man of genius 
like Mr. Camper, a ſubje& fill involved in ſo much obſcurity. I 
frankly acknowledge, that I want the abvlity, leifure, and oppor- 
tunity which are requiſite to the elucidation of it, by new and im- 
portant diſcoveries. | 


Without entering into the minute diſferences of the homologous 
bones of different nations, I re{trict myſelf to ſome examples drawn 
from the conformation of the whole, in nations v:ry remote from 
one another, which will evince, that though it be undouttedly 
the ſorm of the face which more eſpecially pre ſe ves the ſtamp 
of the particular character of every nation, recuiving better the 
impreſſion of the mind; nevertheleſs, the diveriity of force, of 
firmneſs, of ſtructure, and even of proportion between the parts of 
the ſſecleton, manifeſt ſomethin of theſe charactz1iltic differences 
of nations. | 


The ſcull of a Dutchman, for example, is more rounded in 
every ſenſe ; the bones of it are broader, more uniform, have fewer 
curves, and, in general, have the form of an arch leſs flattened on 
the ſides. 


The ſcull of the Calmuck has an appearance much more rude 
and coarſe; it is flattencd at top, prominent on the des, and, at 
the ſame time, firm and compact ; the face is broad aud flat. 


That of the Ethiopian is erect and ſtiff, ſuddenly narrowed to- 


ward the top, ſharpened above the eyes, projecting below, elevated 
and globular in the hinder part. 


'The forchead of the Calmnck is lat and low, that of the Ethi- 
opian higher and more ſharpened, And in Europeans the vault of 
Y'Ok 15 | U 
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the hind-head is more arched, and rounded in form of a globe, 
than i in the Negro, and the African in general. 


ADDITION: 


8CULLS OF PERSONS BELONGING TO DIFFERENT NATIONS, 


Sce the Plate. 


The ſculls here preſented, belonged to injects of different na- 


tions. 


1. Is that of a German; every thing about it bears the impreſs 


of a European head, and it ſenſibly differs from the three which 
follow. The hinder part is thicker, the fore part more ſlender; 
the forehead better arched than the others, is neither too ſtraight 
nor too round. The individual to whom it belonged was neither 


a ſimpleton nor a genius; he was of a character cold, reflecting, 
and active. 


2. Is the ſcull of an Indian; it is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the 
firſt; for the crown of the head is more pointed, the hind- head 
more ſhortened, the bones of the jaw and of the whole face infi- 
nitely thicker. A ſcull thus conformed announces a perſon whoſe 


appetites are groſs and ſenſual and incapable of m—_ affected by 
mental pleaſure and delicacy of feeling. 


3. That of the FOI differs from both the preceding, in the 
hind-head, which is much narrower, and by the ſize of the bone, 
which ſerves as its baſe ; beſides, the bone of the noſe is too ſhort, 
and the ſockets of the teeth advance too much ; hence that little 
flat noſe, and thoſe thick lips, which are natural to all the nations 
of Africa. I am particularly ſtruck with the ſenſible diſproportion 
between the forehead and the reſt of the profile. That ex- 
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cepted, the arch of the forehead, conſidered by itſelf,, bears not 
that character of ſtupidity which is manifeſt in the other parts of 
the head. 


4. The Nomade Tartar, or Calmuck. The forehead has a re- 
ſemblance to that of the monkey, not by its ſituation, but by its 
flatneſs. The orbits of the eyes are very much ſunk ; and the 
bone of the noſe ſo ſhort and ſo flat, that it ſcarcely projects be- 
yond the adjoining bones. That of the chin is more pointed and 
prominent, but at the ſame time ſo ſmall, that it produces in the 
whole an outline bending inward, the effect of which is very diſ- 
agreeable. 


The curves of the other three faces are much more prominent. 
A flat forehead and ſunk eyes generally paſs for ſigns of cowardice 
and rapacity. 


Reader, keep in remembrance an inconteſtible truth, which ex- 
perience, by a thouſand examples, has confirmed: That every 
remarkable concavity in the profile of the head, and conſequently 
in its form, denotes weakneſs of mind: it ſeems as if this part 
were ſinking in ſcarch of ſupport, as a feeble conſtitution natu- 
rally ſecks to prop itſelf by foreign aid.” 


FIVE SCULLS DRAWN AFTER VESAL,—See the Plate. 


1. It was of importance for me to know if among ſo many au- 
thors who have written on anatomy, there were none who had 
thought of examining the difference of ſculls, in order to deduce 
from thence conſequences reſpecting the character, or to deternune 
the proportions of their contours. 
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I have made the molt accurate reſearches into this ſubject; 1 
have conſulted our moſt celebrated phyſicians, ſuch as Gefiner and 
Haller; and the reſult of my inveſtigation is reduced to the paſ- 
ſage from Velal which I am going to quote, and to the five ſculls, 
the drawing of which I have got copied, 2. 


According to this author, the form of the ſcull à is the only 
one that is natural; it has the ſigure of a lengthened ſpheriod, flat. 


tened on both ſides, projecting before and behind. 


This form I cannot call the only natural one; for I am conh- 
dent that there are ſeveral ſculls whoſe contours are more beautiful 
and ſymmetrical, and which indicate more intelligence. 


For example, if the forchead inclined more backward, and the 
ſcull were a little more elevated and more arched—it certainly 
would gain conſiderably, though, even in its preſent ſlate, it pro- 


miſes a Fharactef profound and judicious. 


Veſal diſtinguiſhes ſeveral kinds of ſculls, whoſe form is de. 
fective. 


1. That whoſe anterior arch is not ſufficiently prominent.” 
Such is the ſcull e, which, conſidering the flattened contour of the 
coronal, muſt have been that of an ideot. 


© 2. The forms 6, whoſe anterior protuberances are irregular. 
The hinder part of this head is {till more ſo; it would+be leſs de- 
fective if the coronal were more contrated toward the root of the 
noſe, if it were more ſtrongly marked, and leſs rounded. 


The defective ſculls of the third ſort, e, have protuberances 


neither behind nor before.” And undoubtedly this head is that 
of an idcot from the birth; it is perceptible eſpecially from the 
teeth, and the relation of thoſe in the upper jaw to the chin. 


© In a word, the form of face d is not natural, inaſmuch as the 
two protuberances are found on the ſides, inſtead of being placed 
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© before and behind.“ If the profile of this forchead were entirely 


perpendicular, aud retired leſs in the under part, it would not be 


ſtupid. What renders it ſo, is the angle which the forchead forms 
with the bone of the noſe. 


Theſe are the moſt remarkable deformities; to which may be 


added, the ſculls whoſe profile is round or perpendicular; thoſe 


which are flat before, and too funk or too elevated a-top, 3. 


R E MAR 
PORTRAIT OF VESAIL.— See the Plate. 


1. Veſal—His portrait merits the attention of an enlightened 
phy ſionomiſt. T hat firm and decided character, that penecrating 
look, that nofe which alone announces a judgment mature and ſolid, 


or rather, which is inſeparable from profound underitanding—how 


rarcly are fimar features to be found! This fine phyſionomy has 
conveyed to me tie ſatisfaction which I always feel at fight of a 
great man, nay, af his very image. Does not the ſtudy of a good 
man's features in effect procure a joy pure and divine? 


2. The five figures of ſculls preſented under this numeric cha. 
racer, are taken from the Anatomical Theatre of Caſpar Bauhin: 
but through a want of accuracy, which is undoubtedly to be im— 
puted to the deſigner, that form which according to the author is 
molt perfect, is at leaſt as irregular and as defective as the other 
four. Not only is it quite flat toward the ſummit, but there has 
been ſupcr-added a cavity a-top, which renders ſtill more ſhocking 
that flarneſs of itſelf already ſo diſguſting. Theſe are not the only 
faults I could point out, but I ſatisfy myſelf with remarking, that 
anatom ſts and deſigners of the greatelt ability have not paid ſuf- 
ficient attention to the difference of en though it be ſo {triking 
and lo eflential, 
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3. Galen, however, in another part of his writings affirms, that 
ſuch a figure may exiſt in idea, but cannot in the nature of things, 
though at Venice, a male child in many reſpects detormed, and en— 
tirely deſtitue of reaton, may be ſcen at this day of this very fi- 
gure. At Bologna too there is a well known beggar with a ſquare 
head, but ſomewhat broader than long. Belides, there was a little 
boy, perhaps about three years old, carried about from door to door 
in Genoa by a beggar woman, aud afterwards exhibited by tune. 
rant players all over Barbant, whole head, having a huge protube- 
rance on either fide, was larger than the heads of two men. 


— : 
—_— 
—— 


The heads of the Genoeſe, continues our author, and ſtill more 
thoſe of the Greeks and Turks, neatly reſemble the figure of a 
globe, to produce which form (not a tew of them confidering it as 
perfectly elegant, and adapted to the various integuments of the 
head in uſe among them) the midwives ſometimes --xcrt themfelves, 
prompted by the anxiety of the mothers on this fubject. The Ger- 
mans, on the contrary, are generally remarkable for a breadth of 
Tull, and compreſſed-hind head, becauſe when children in the cra— 
ele they always flecp on*the back. The heads of the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands continue through liſe more oblong than thofe 
of other nations, becauſe mothers accuſtom their infants to flecp on 
the fide and temples, wrapt up in ſwadiing clothes, 


1 allow that forced preſſures and poſitions may have an influ- 
ence on the form of the head, and conſequently on the intelligence 
and capacity of the child ; but on the other hand, I likewiſe be- 
lieve, that the violent preſſure, which is unavoidable, even in the 
caſieſt labours, does no real injury to the principal form. The na- 
tural elaſticity of the parts repairs every thing, and reſtores the 
order of the whole, What has not the nofe to undergo in the 
birth, a ſubſtance ſtill ſo ſoft ? Its elaſticity, however, is ſufficient 
to re-eſtabliſh it. May it not be concluded from thence, that if a 
cartilage ſo delicate can recover fromthe compreſſions which it un- 
dergoes much greater efforts mult be neceſlary irrecoverably to de- 
range the ſolidity and elaſticity of the ſcull, The ſame thing may 
be faid reſpecting the falls aud blows which moſt children are 
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liable, without any injury to the brain or the form of the forehead. 


It muſt be admitted, however, that ſtupidity in children is often 
the effect of the unmerciful chaſtiſements which parents and ſchool. 


maſters ſo abſurdly cmploy. 


Our author remarks elſewhere, thoſe forms of the head called 
non-natural, are ſometimes found to belong to perſons of ſuperior 
wiſdom ; for the brain needs no certain and appropriated figure; 
though ſuch ſculls, and eſpecially in the appearance of the ſutures, 
different f-om the natural, ſeldom prcfeat themſelves to obſerva- 
tion in our church-yards, as would perhaps now and then b the 
cate, were we to examine the burying places of the inhabitants of 
the Alps on the fide next to Italy, as we are aſſured theſe people 
have not only thoſe deformities of the head which have been al. 
ready mentioned, but others {till more widely different from the 
natural figure. | 


H. 


STLHOUETTES OF THE BON Y PARTS OF THREE HEADS, 
See the Plate. 

Tiere are the hlhonettes of the bony parts of three heads. Smile 
or not, as you pleaſe, they preſent facts. You ſee here neither mein, 
nor features, nor motion, and yet theſe three ſeulls, are not for that 
leſs expreſſive. To deftroy theſe facts, it would be neceſſary to 


produce others which'proved the contrary, Every other mode of 


proceeding is unworthy of the ſage, unworthy of every dne who 
loves truth, and is incompatible with ſound philoſophy. 


* 


. 
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This is the judgment I would pronounce on theſe ſculls ; I bes 
lieve it to be infallible, becauſe it is dictated by experience. 


No, t is the moſt acute and at the ſame time the weakeſt. You 
evidently perceive in it the character of a woman naturally atten. 
tive to little things, to neatneſs and accuracy, under the dominion 
of avarice and reſtleſs ſpirit, and deſtitute of ſagacity except in 
trifles. 


4H 


No. 2, though of a delicate conſtitution, has, however, neither 
the weakneſs nor the littleneſs of the preceding. 


No. 3 is a male ſcull, You obſerve in it the frontal ſinuſes, 
which are rarely or never to be found in the female ſcull. This 
character is the frankeſt, the moſt ſincere, and moſt judicious of the 
three - without being a genius of the firſt, nor even of the ſecond 
order, 


SCULLS—Profile I” Profile II.—See the Plate, 


The firſt profile, taken as a whole and compared with the ſes 
cond, is too perpendicular, and bears upon it the indication of want 
of underſtanding and delicacy. But this defect is in ſome meaſure 
effaced by the chin, andby the angle which the noſe forms with the 
forchead. The obſerver will preſently diſcover, in the outline ex- 
tending from the root of the noſe up to the crown of the head, the 
expreſſion of obſtinacy deſtitute of energy. 
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The other profile is very different from the firſt. You diſtin- 
guiſh in it the deſign of a great acquiline noſe, ſingular force in the 
pituitary ſinuſes of the forehead, much coarſeneſs in the lengthened 
under part of the face; little delicacy and reſerve; an air inſipid, 


harſh, and inſenſible ; a mixture of malice, cunning and ſtupi- - 


| dity. 


K. 


— 


SCULLS OF TWO OLD MEN. See the Plate. 


1. Is the ſcull of an old man who was beheaded ; it is chiefly 


remarkable for the protuberances of the jugular bone, and its 


pointed, angular chin. The forehead is or dinary without being 
1gnoble, and indicates quickneſs of conception, 


2. Another head of a decapitated old man, whoſe ſcull is in it- 
ſelf of an extraordinary thickneſs, The outline of the forehead 
would be admirable, were it drawn with more truth and boldneſs. 
1 he eyes were probably very much ſunk ; at leaſt the contour of 
the forehead leads one to think ſo ; and ſuch eyes, combined with 
ſuch a forehead, always promiſe great penetration; they an- 
nounce a mind firm, calm, piercing, and a diſpoſition to cun- 


ning. 
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oo 


REMARKABLE SCULLS. See the Plate. 


In order to extend, and the better to fix our pbyſiognomical 
diſcoveries, it will be neceſſary likewiſe to ſtudy the ſcull in 


different . I here preſent one which is ſingularly remark- 
able. 


Obſerve firſt of all in a "ME" the form, the ſi ze and the relation 
of the whole; its greater or leſs reſemblance to the oval; the pro- 
portion of the height to the breadth in general. 


| In the poſition of the one before us, it is of an oblong form: 
viewed in front it would be of the ſmall ſpecies, The interval to 
the corona] ſuture is conſiderable. | 


Obſerve, in the ſecond place, theanterior curve which projects 
beyond the reſt of the ſcull ; it is intereſt i ing, and eaſy to unfold its 
meaning. 


Tn this ſcull, at leaſt in the drawing, this curve is one of the 
leaſt expreſſive. Better arched, or more regularly bent, it would 
promiſe much more character, that i is, greater energy and pene- 


tration. 


Conſider, thirdly, the three ſutures, their curvature in general, 
and above all, their delicacy. I ſhall not yet undertake to explain 
their ſignification, but in the mean time, it may be conſidered as 
certain that nature is ever exact, ever true, even in her minuteſt 
details. 
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Finally, one ought to examine the under part of the licad, the 


curve which reſults from that poſition, and in particular the 
cavity, the flatneſs, or the arch of that portion upon which the 
ſcull reſts. 


In the one before us we ſhall diſtinguiſh : | 


a. The arch produced by the row of teeth ; its pointed or flat 
form will mark to us weakneſs or energy. 


b. The delicacy or coarſeneſs of the upper jaw. 
c. The form and ſize of the aperture. 
d. The thickneſs of the ſphenoid. 


e 


The maſtoidean apophyſes. 


f. And chiefly the rugged face of the occipital bone. 


M. 


DETACHED sculLSs. See the Plate. 


IT be forehead viewed from top to bottom preſents {till differ - 
ences of another kind, and which are molt ſignificant. 


The language of nature, ſuch as I find it here expreſſed in theſe 
detached ſculls, in a ſingle part, in a ſimple ſcion of the ſcull, 
appears to me clear and deciſive. [ 
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The man who perceives not here a ſubject of new diſcovery, 
may very poſſibly be amiable, reſpectable, uſeful to ſocicty,. a 
friend to humanity—but aſſuredly he will never be a phyſionomiſt. 
And, after all, is it abſolutely neceſſary that every one ſhould be 


ſuch? 


The firſt contour is that of an ordinary man, who, without be- 
ing ſtupid, riſes not however above the level of mediocrity. 


The ſecond is the character of a very judicious man. 


The third is drawn after a buſt of Locke. 
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HEAD WITHOUT FACES. See the Plate. 


| Ss The more we vary our obſervations on the human body, the 
q | more we ſtudy its contours under different points of view, the bet- 
ter ſhall we know, by means of theſe, the character wes mind of 
1 man, and be able to determine the external ſigns of his faculties 


| and of his activity. 


_—* Let any one draw the human figure in its natural ſize, in every 
ll} poſſible poſition, were it only in filhouette ; take it in front, or 

| from behind, in profile, half. profile, or quarter-profile—T am cer- 
tain there might be derived from theſe drawings many new and 
important diſcoveries, which would lead to the knowledge of the 
| univerſal ſignification of the ſtructure of our r body. ; 
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J have purſued the road which appeared to me the ſimpleſt; and 
leaving the face entirely out, ] have deſigned ſome heads which 1 
know, and whoſe characters eſſentially differ. 


For this purpoſe I have choſen three naked heads of very unequal | 


faculties—and have bcen ſingularly ſtruck with their difference. 


The firſt head is that of a man more aſſiduous in labour than 
prompt in execution ; of a character calm, generous, ſenſible, firm 
and ſimple, of a ſound underſtanding, and profound genius. His 
memory is not very happy, he has a great deal of wit, buthis ſallics 
are rather ſenſible than lively. 


The ſecond is the head of a poet; bur J perceive in it neither 

the calmneſs of reafon, nor perhaps even that degree of judgment 

which is abſolutely necefiary in order to determine and devclope 
objects with ſagacity. 


The third is that of an ideot, His ſunk neck, his form cou- 
rained, oval and pointed, form a ſhockiny aſſemblage. 


In examining heads ripped of the hair, I have always found that 
thoſe, which, viewed from behind, bend inwards like a circle to- 
wards the top, are to be placed in the firlt rank; thoſe whoſe form 


is flat, contain minds of the middling or even inferior order; 


finally, thoſe which terminate in a point, announce decided ſtupi- 


dity. 8 
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IR E MAR. 


By Judgment, I mean the faculty of knowing and determining 
with accuracy the ſigns of relations and thoſe of differences. 


By Reaſon, the faculty of knowing with preciſion the objects 
themſelves, and diſtinguiſhing what in them is analogous or hete- 
rogeneous, 


LECTURE mn 


OBSERVATIONS ON SILHOUETTS. 


THE ſilhouette of the human body, or of the face only, is of all 
portraits the feebleſt and the leaſt finiſhed; but, on the other hand, 


it is the juſteſt and the moſt faithful, when the light has been placed 


at a proper diſtance, when the ſhade is drawn upon a perfectly ſmooth 
ſurface, and the face placed in a poſition perfectly parallel to that 
ſurface. Such a copy is weak, for it preſents nothing poſitive, and 
gives only the exterior contour of half the face; it is faithful, for 
it is the immediate impreſs of nature, and bears a character of ori- 


givality, which the moſt dexterous artiſt could not hit, to the ſame 


degree of per fection, in a drawing from the hand. 


Nothing can be more imperfect than the portrait of the human 
figure drawn after the ſhade ; and yet this portrait poſſeſſes much 
truth. This ſpring, ſo ſcanty, is for that reaſon the more pure. 


The ſilhouette exhibits only a ſingle line of the figure which it 


repreſents. We ſee in it neither motion, nor light, nor colour, nor 
riſing, nor cavity: the eyes, the ears, the noſtrils, the cheeks, all 
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this is loſt; nothing appears but a ſmall part of the lips; and this 
feeble ſketch is not the Jeſs, on that account, poſſeſſed of in- 
finite expreſſion. We ſhall ſoon put the reader in a condition to 
form a judgement of it for himſe!f; beſides, proofs of it have al- 
ready been produced in the firſt volume. 


It may be ſuppoſed, with the greateſt appearance of probability, 
that the ſhede of bodies firſt ſuggeſted the idea of the art of deſign, 
and of painting. 


The effect which it produces is extremely limited; but, we re- 
peat it, this effect ee the higheſt degree of truth. No art 
comes near the truth of an exact ſiihouette. 


Let any one make trial of it. Take a ſilhouette drawn with all 
poſſible accuracy aſter nature, then reduced upon oiled paper very 
thin and tranſparent ; lay it over a profile of the ſame ſize, drawn 
by an artiſt of the firſt ability, and poſſeſſing all the merif of re- 
ſemblance; you will readily diſcover in theſe two objects, thus com- 
pared, very ſcnfible differences. 


I have frequently made experiments of this ſort, and always 
found that the higheſt perfection of art never preſents nature ex- 
actly; that it never hits either her cafe or preciſion. 

Energy and eaſe—theſe are the diſtinctive characters of nature. 
The artiſt who applies himfelf in preference to the expreſſion of 
energy, will introduce a degree of harſhneſs into his works; they 
will diſcover looſeneſs and want of preciſion, if he ſtudy eaſe at 
the expence of energy. 


It is neceſſary, then, to unite energy to eaſe; both the one and 
the other of theſe characters mult be expreſſed with the f ſame ſcru- 
pulouſneſs, and the ſame fidelity. 


Upon theſe principles, I adviſe artiſts who wiſh to repreſent the 
human form, to begin with ſilhouettes; to draw them firſt after na- 
ture, then copy them by the hand, and after that to compare, and 
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«ctouch them. This i is the road they ought to purſue : otherwiſe, 
they will hardly Gilcover the grand ſecret of blending accuracy 
with eaſe. 


Dilhouettes. have extended my phyſiognomical knowledge 
more than any other kind of portrait; they have exerciſed 
my phyſiognomical feeling, more than the contemplation even of 
Nature, always varied and never uniform, 


The ſilhouette arreſts the attention: by fixing it on the exterior 
_ contours alone, it ſimplifies the obſervation, which becomes by 


that more eaſy and more accurate—I lay the obſervation, and 


conſequently alſo the 3 


Ihe ſilhouette is a lh and inconteſtible proof of the reality 
of the ſcience of phyſionomies. 


- 


If it be true, from the conſent and feeling of all men, that a 
ſimple ſilhouette affords proof in fayour of the character or againſt 
it, what muſt be the whole combination of the face, of the whole 
human form, animated by the expreſſion of the phy ſionomy and 
geſture? If the ſhade alone be an uncquivocal ſigu of truth, what 

muſt the prototype itſelf be? 


But what can one poſſibly ſee in a ſimple ſilhouette?ꝰ 


This 18a queſtion which has already been put to me a hundred 
times, and will be a hundred times repeated. However, ſhew 
ſilhouettes to the perſons who raiſe this objection, and they will 
every one form a judgment of them, and that judgment will 

fr equently be juſt, 


In order to feel and to eſtabliſh the aſtoniſhing ſignificancy of a 
portrait drawn after the ſhade, it is ſufficient to compare a variety 
of ſilhouettes repreſentiug perſons of an oppoſite character; or, 
what is {till better, cut out or draw fancy-portraits as unlike as 
poſſible ; or, if you have already acquired a certain degree of {kill 


in the art of obſerving, double a ſheet of blackened paper and cut 
out upon it a portrait from 229 then ſpread out the ſheet, and 


Vor. II. Ds 
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retouch with the ſciſſars one of the two profiles; 458, at every 
change, conſult your eyes, or rather your feeling. Laſtly, you 
have but to draw ſeveral ſilhouettes of the ſame face, and to com- 
pare them with one another, and you will be aſtoniſhed at the dif- 
ferent impreſſions produced by the lighteſt alterations. 


I ſhall preſently lay before the reader a long ſeries of ſilhouettes, 
and endeavour to demonſtrate their expreſſion and ſignificance. 


— 


Before we proceed, it may be of uſe to point out the beſt 
method of taking this ſpecies of portraits. 


That which has hitherto been purſued, is liable to many incon- 
veniences, The perſon who wants to have his portrait drawn is 
too incommodiouſly ſeated to preſerve a perfe& immoveable poſi- 
tion; the drawer is obliged to change his place; he is in a con- 
ſtrained attitude, which often conceals from him a part of the 
ſhade : the apparatus 1s neither ſufficiently fimple, nor ſufficiently 
commodious, and, by ſome means or other, — muſt, to 
a certain n be the conſequence. 


This will not happen when a chair is employed expreſsly 
adapted to this operation, and conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to 
give a ſteady ſupport ta the head and to the whole body. 'The 
ſhade ought to be reflected on fine paper, well oiled, and very dry, 
which muſt be placed behind a glaſs perfectly clear and poliſhed, 
fixed in the back of a chair, Behind this glaſs the deſigner is 

ſea ted ; with one hand he lays hold of the frame, and with the 
other Em the pencil. The glaſs, which is ſet in a moveable 
frame, may be raiſed or lowered at pleaſure; both muſt ſſope ac 
bottom, and this part of the frame ought firmly to reſt on the 
ſhoulder of the perſon whoſe ſilhouette is going to be taken, To. 
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ward the middle of the glaſs is fixed a bar of wood or iron, fur- 
niſhed with a cuſhion to ſerve as a ſupport, and which the drawer 
directs as he pleaſes, by means of a handle half an inch long. 


Take the aſſiſtance of a ſolar microſcope, and you will ſucceed- 
ſtill better in catching the outlines; the deſign alſo will be more 
correct. 


B. 


EXPRESSION OF SILHOUETTES. 


The ſilhouette is the impreſs of the character, but it does not 
always give this fully ; it frequently expreſſes a great deal, and 
often alſo it catches only the leaſt charaReriſtic traits. 


I hall produce a multitude of examples to this purpoſe, and en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh the concluſions which may be deduced with 
certainty, or at leaſt with probability, from the contours of the 
face, | 


By a ſimple ſilhouette to pretend to explain every thing, would 
be a piece of extravagance; aud it would be equally ſo to refuſe it 
every kind ef ſignificancy. However, ſuch has ever been the 
courſe men have purſied in matters of opinion; they embrace 
excluſively the affirmative or the uegative; they fly always into 
extremes; all, or nothing. | 


I ſhall endeavour to avoid both theſe oppoſites; and ſhall nei- 
ther aſſert that the ſilhouette explains every thing, nor that it is 
entirely deſtitute of fignification. I ſhail judge according to the 
light I have, however imperfe& it may be. 


How far beings ſuperior to us may carry their diſcoveries, it be- 


longs not to me to ſay. The contour of the face alone may to 


them perhaps be ſufficient in order to determine the form, the 


elaſticity, the vivacity, the energy, the mobility of the noſe, of the 


— 
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mouth, of the eyes; perhaps they may be able to form a judg- 

ment, from theſe parts of the whole of the character, of the real 
and poſſible paſſions; they may perhaps have the power of diſco- 
vering in his ſimple filhouette the phyſical and moral capacity of 


man. There is no impoſſibility iu this; nay, the thing is extremely 
YE probable, ſeeing it is certain, that the moſt ordinary men may ac- 


quire a certain degree of ſagacity in the knowledge of filhouettes. 


We ſhall fee proofs of it. 


That . are many ſilhouettes of which it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to form a judgment, I readily admit ; thoſe which repreſent 
extraordinary men, frequently occaſion me much embarraſſment, 
But even theſe . which are the leaſt marked, will never, 
from that, aſſume a ſtupid air, if they be originals endowed with 
{uperior ee 3 nor an air of wickedneſs, if they be diſtinguiſhed 
by a great fund of goodneſs: you will miſtake at moſt that which 
in effect they are. Obſerve farther, that poſſibly the great quali- 
ties of the perſons in queſtion may be as little prominent as their 
filhoue:tes. Theſe qualities exiſt, but are not ſtrikingly apparent, 
and can be diſcovered only by a few confidential friends. 


Still farther : a perſon of a very middling capacity, but favoured 
by circumſtances, ſhall have acquired the habit of acting, of writ- 
ing, of ſpeaking, of ſuffering, in a manner that makes him diſtin- 
guiſhed ; but the fundamental character is always the ſame : he 
has not acquired by theſe the force and l in which he is ori- 


Fginally deficient. 


Such caſes frequently occur; they increaſe the difficulty of the 
ſtudy of man; they retard, or at leaſt appear to retard, the progreſs 


of phyſiognomy. A multitude of examples might be quoted to 
this purpoſe; but examples are odious, and therefore I will not 
give offence to any one, in a Work deſtined more widely to diffuſe 


among men the ſpirit of univerſal love and benevolence. 


Sometimes, alſo, the traits which expreſs a certain extraordinary 
quality, are graduated with ſo much delicacy, that it is difficult 
to reader them with ſufficient fineneſs and preciſion, 
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There are faces which will not allow of the moſt trifling altera- 
tion in the ſilhouette ; for, ſtrengthen or weaken the outline but a 
fingle hair's breadth, and it is no longer the portrait you inten- 
ded ; it is one quite new, and of a character eſſentially different. 


Phyſionomies the moſt courteous, the ſweeteſt, the moſt attrac- 
tive, uſually loſe, in the judgments formed of them, only in pro- 
portion as they bai loſt in the ſilhouette, through the fault of the 
drawer: the features which he has given them, either too tenſe, 
or too relaxed, make the ſimplicity, the candour, the rectitude, 
which characterizes them, totally obſcure, 


Laſtly, it is poſſible that the ſmall. pox, or ſome other accident, 
may have blunted, deranged, ſwelled, or contracted the contour of 
the face, to ſuch a degree, that the real character is no longer diſ- 
tinguiſhable, or at leaſt hardly to be deciphered, But, on the 
other hand, it is inconteſtable, and the friend of truth will be con- 
vinced of it by the examples I ſhall produce, that a ſimple deſign, 
taken from the ſhade, charaQerizes moſt faces with a truth which 
permits not the ſignificancy of filhouertes to be called in queſtion. 


I cx engage, and perhaps J ſhall yet undertake it, to place 
in oppoſition two ideal ſilhouettes which would inſpire, at the firſt 
view, the one averſion and contempt, the other confidence and 
eſteem; it is not neceſſary they ſhould be a Chriſt and a Belial 
in order to produce this contraſt. 


This is what I had to ſay by way of introduction. 


Let me now examine, What are the characters which the 
© ſilhouette re-produces with the greatelt truth? Thoſe which it 
traces moſt diſtinctly and moſt poſitively.” 


The moſt clearly marked ſilhouettes are thoſe which repreſent 
a man either very paſſionate, or very gentle; very obſtinate, or 
voy feeble; a mind very profound, or very ſuperficial. 


Haughtineſs and humility expreſs themſelves more clearly in the 
ſilhouette than vanity does. You diſcover in it, | mis beyond 


— 


H 
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the poſlibility of miſtake, goodneſs of heart, energy of ſoul, effe- 


minacy, ſenſuality z and, above all, ingenuity. Superiority of 
genius depicts itſelf better in it than groſs ſtupidity; depth of 
judgment hetter than clearneſs of underſtanding. Creative genius 
is more apparent than richneſs of ideas, eſpecially in the contour 
of the forehead and of the bone of the eye. | 


Let me add ſome farther remarks both on ſilhouettes themſelves, 


and the manner of obſerving them: 


Firſt, then 1 ſhall endeavour to claſs the lines which bound the 
face, and by which the expreſſion of it is determined. 


Such are the perpendicular lines, whether relaxed or violently 
firetched ; thoſe which incline forward, or which ſuddenly retire 
backward ; lines ſtraight and weak; ſections curved, bent or un- 
dulated of circles, parabolas or hyperbolas ; thoſe which are con- 
cave, convex, cut ſhort or angular cloſe, prolonged, compound, 
homogeneous or heterogeneous; in ſhort, thoſe which form a con- 
traſt with each other. All theſe lines may be rendered with the 
utmoſt exactneſs by the ſhade ; their ſignification is the moſt va- 
ried, the moſt preciſe, and the moſt poſitive. 


There are dillinguiſhable in every ſilllouette nine horizontal 
ſections: 3 


I. The arch of the crown of the head as far as the root of the 
alr. | 


2. The contour of the forehead to the eye brow. 

3. The ſpace between the eye brow and the root of the noſe. 
4. The noſe down to where the lip commences, 

5. The upper lip. | 


6. The two lips properly ſo called. 
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7. The upper, and 8, the under parrt of the chin. 


9. The neck ; and after theſe the hind- head and the nape of 
the neck; - - : 


Every one of theſe parts, conſidered in itſelf, is a chara ter, a 
ſyllable, a word; frequently a decifion, a complete diſſertation of 
Nature, ever faithful and ever true. 


The character is ſo decided, when all theſe ſections are found in 
perfect harmony, that a clown, nay a child, will diſt.nguifh it; 
the more they are contraſted with one another, the more difficult 
it 1s to decipher the character, 


A profile which is compoſed of only one ſpecies of lines, that is 
to ſay all the lines of which are <qually concave or convex, 
ſtraight or tenſe ; ſuch a profile is a caricature, or repreſents a 
monſter. 


The fineſt and happieſt phyſionomies ſuppoſe a concourſe of dif- 
ferent lines blended and aſſorted in a beautiful proportion. 


Chiefly from the length or the, breadth of the face, the whole of 
a ſilhouette combined ought to be judged of. 


A profile, perfectly juſt and well-proportioned, ought to be 
equal in breadth and height. A ho zontal line drawn from the 
point of the noſe to the extremity of the hind- head, provided the 


head be neither inclined forward nor bent backward, ought not to 


exceed in length the perpendicular line which extends from the 
ſummit, to the place which forms the junction of the chin with 
the neck. Every form which ſenſibly deviates from this rule, is 
an anomaly, either very happy, or very much the contrary. 


Mote than any other kind of drawing, the filhouetre facilitates 
this method of meaſuring and comparing the height and breadth 
of the head, If the length of the head exceed its breadth, and 
the contours be at the ſame time harſhand angular, much obſlinacy 
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is to be expected. In the ſame diſproportion, if the contour is at 
once Jax and lengthened, it will indicate extreme weakneſs. 


On the contrary, a head, which is broader than it is long, hav- 
ing the contour harſh, ſtiff, angular and diſtended, announce a 
formidable degree of inflexibility, which is generally accompanied 

with the blackeſt malignity. A contour lax and ſoft, is, in the 
ſame caſe, the infallible mark of ſenſuality, weakneſs, indolence, 
and voluptuoſneſs. 


4 


I could ſay much more; but partly my materials are not ſufli- 
ciently prepared, or will be found in the examples about to be pro- 
duced : or may perhaps be reſerved for a ſeparate work. I ſhall 
therefore confine myfelf, for the preſent, to a ſingle general re- 
mark, viz, That the ſilhouette expreſſes rather the natural diſpo- 
fitions, than the actual ſtate of the character. 


The parts which we have compriſed in the ſccond and third 
ſections of the ſilhouette, are thoſe which retrace molt frequently, 
and with the greateſt certainty, the judgment, the active and paſſive 
force of the man. | 


The noſe particularly indicates taſte and f * the lips gen- 
tleneſs or impetuoſity, love or hatred. 


The chin indicates the ſpecies and the _— of ſenſuality. 


The neck, the nape, and the attitude of the head in general, 
indicate the feebleneſs, the firmneſs, the obſtinacy, the rectitude of 
the character. In the ſummit of the head 1s diſcoverable leſs the 
force than the richneſs of the mind; in the hind- head you diſcover 
the changeable, irritable character, that which poſſeſſes energy and 
elaſticity, -= - 


| Again here are aſſertions which will appear very trifling, or 
1 very important. 


> 


In the eyes of the reader who looks for mere amuſement, they 
will be trifling ; but to the obſerver who is capable of judging for 
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himſelf, and who has a ſincere wiſh to correct and extend the diſ- 
coveries I have made, they will appear important. 


I think it now time to proceed to the examples, which are to 
confirm and elucidate what has juſt been alledged. 


It was impoſſible, and, indeed, the abuadance of the ſubjects 
would not permit, to preſent my readers with a complete collec- 

tion cf ſilhouettes ; much leſs {till to purſue an exact claſſiſication, 
nor even a certain oder, However, what is in my power I ſhall 


furniſh. 


To others I ſhall leave the labour of treating this ſubje& more in 
detail ; for to elucidate it completely, it would require many 
volumes of ſilhouettes. It is far from an eaſy taſk ; but the per- 
ſon who undertakes it, will render an eſſenſial ſervice to the 
ſcience of phyſionomies, eſpecially if he claſs the ſubjects as an 
impartial judge. He will do more than my faculties and my 
ſituation can ever permit me to perform. 


IMPERFECT IMAGE OF A MAN, PRUDENT, ACTIVE, AND 
ENTERPRISING.:—SeCe the Plate. 


The oppoſite Plate which cloſes this introduction, is the im- 
perfect image of a wan prudent, active, and enterpriüng. The 
expreſſion of his merit is leſs viſible in the forehead than in the 
lingle contour, angular and abrupt, ot the point of the noſe, 


This remark will {ill excite a ſmile ; with all my heart. But 
appeal to connoiſſeurs whether it is well or ill founded. 
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Fig. 3, has more good ſenſe than the preceeding one, a ſenſe | 
prompt and juſt of what is true, much more mgenuity ; but, I 944 
think poſſeſſes le ſs penetration. = [4 


Fig. 2, thinks clearly: his mind furniſhes him with ideas juft. Wt 
and pleaſing ; his actions are like his ideas; ; he introduces much | 1 
elegance into his converſation and compoſitions; he not eaſily —_— 
adopts new opinions. | 


The drawing of the forehead is not ſufficiently camQereſiic, 
but the noſe expreſſes the moſt e taſte. 


In fig. I, in the forehead and noſe, you diſcover depth and 
ſoundneſs of judgment. 


The moſt ingenuous mouth is fig. 2, and after it that of fig. 3. 
The noſe of this laſt likewiſe announces moſt dignity, 


D. 


SILHOETTES OF FIVE HEADS,—=Sce the Plate. 


Fig. 1. This is not the head of the ſirſt nor even of the ſecond Ir 
order; but certainly it is not an ordinary one. It riſes not to the 
ſublime. By the contour of the forehead, and that of the hind- 
head and of the whole underpart of the wulle, you may caſily fee 
that this is beyond its reach. But the poſition and height of the 
forchead, as well as the contour of the noſe, evidently indicate 
ſolidity of judgment, candour, and taſte, an equal character, 


Capacity, and a talent for poetry. 
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Fig, 2. The contour of the noſe bears the infallible impreſs of 
a good underſtanding. The forchead, by its poſition rather than 
its contour expreſſes the ſame thing. This face in general has 


traits more firm, more ſtrongly 2 than the preceding: it 
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announces likewiſe more penetration and foree; but you do not 
diſcover in it, to the ſame degree, a poetical talent. 


| # 
Fig. 3. Is the weakeſt of the five, and yet it is by no means 
deſtitute of expreſſion or ſagacity. The noſe alone decidedly in- 
dicates ingenuity, judgment, and wit. 


Fig. 4- A ſound judgment and a luminous mind, may be per- 
ceived in this, more than in all the preceding ; it particularly 
© poſſeſſes more calmneſs and dignity than fig. 3. 


Fig. 5. Is ſuperior to all the others : the under part of the pro- 
file expreſſes moſt genius, a character more ardent, and at the ſame 


time more cool. 


This deciſion appears contradiQory ; but, in my opinion is not 
really ſo. Moſt lively people are all fire at what concerns them- 
ſelves, and cool to what 1s foreign to them. | 


In this profile, genius and warmth are depicted in the contour 
of the forehead, and in the eyebrow. 


. 
FOUR PROFILES.— See the Plate. 


It is altogether impoſſible that theſe four profiles ſhould paſs for 
ordinary. In common they have this, the under part of the face 


projects, and the upper retires. 


The forehead, fig. 1, ſlopes backward more than all the others; 
fig. 2, alittic leſs; fig, 3, {till leſs than fig, 2; and fig, 4, much 
leſs than fig. 3. | 


The firſt of theſe profiles has the fineſt proportions, but I would 
not allow to it either molt penetration, or a creative genius. He 
has a ſound judgment ; free from prejudice, he opens his heart to 
the truth, receives it, and turns it to account. More than all the 
other three he poſſeſſes taſte, or, if you pleaſe, a ſenſe of the beau - 
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tiful ; he diſtinguiſhes himſelf by an indefatigable activity; he 
acts with prudence, and always with dignity. 


Fig. 2. Is one of the moſt original heads I have ever ſeen; 3 2 
genius properly ſo called, but his ſcarcely capable of purſuing, 
or of diving to the bottom of his ſubject : he is, if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, always in the air: he promply ſeizes his 


object, and ſuffers it to eſcape him as eafily. With a great deal of 


eloquence he wants the gift of perſuaſion. The noſe diſcloſes wit 


and ſenſuality. Take the whole contour together, it announces a 


character bold and enterpriſing, without marked energy. 


Fig. 3. Has more natural goodneſs than the others; you diſ- 


cover it chiefly in the under part of the face; the upper indicates 


an exquiſite taſte for diſcerning the beauties of nature, of art, and 
of poeſy. 


Fig. 4. Is the moſt profound and moſt penetrating ;.:ofile ; it 


diſcovers a ſpirit of reſearch and analyſis which forms a contraſt 
with fig. 2, It would be impoſhble for them to live long together. 
The ſage and compoſed diſpoſition of the one, could never agree 
- with the petulant humour of the other. Fig. 1, and fig. 3, would, 
mean while, amuſe themſelves a little with their quarrels, 


It is a remarkable ſingularity, that among twenty profiles of 
great men, there are nineteen in which the upper part of the face 
inclines backwards, and the under projects; whereas this form of 
the phyſionomy 1s very rare in women, even the moſt diſ- 


tin . 


F. 


THREE PROFILES. See the Plate. 
The profiles of fig. 1 and 2, will never be confounded in the 
ordinary claſs. But again remark, how much more the under 
part of the face advances than the upper. 


The ſtraight and perpendicular line which bounds the under 
part of the face of fig. 1, denotes leſs genius than you perceive in 
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the ſame part of the face of fig. 2; but you diſcover in it, more 
than in this laſt, a ſpirit of order and exactneſs. 


The forchead of fig. 1, indicates that ſpecies of penetration 
which is connected with analyſis, it is not to be four in the fore- 
head of fig. 2—but this laſt has more richneſs and invention. 


T think I diſcern, eſpecially in the contour of the noſe, the diſ- 
tinctive mark of a great genius; the month, though lomewhat 
effeminate, does not contradict this. In all probability, however, 
ſome of the expreſſion has been loft in the drawing. 


The profile, fig. 3- was to me a problem of difficult ſolution, 
I ſaw in it ſome originality, and at the ſame time a mixture of 
energy and weakneſs, of greatneſs and littlenzſs. I therefore ap- 
plied to a friend who was acquainted with the perſon repreſented 
by this ſilhouette, and the following is the acccount which he com- 


municated to me. 


© Tt is the portrait of a man thoroughly good and eſtimable, of a 
© man lively and ardent, whoſe conduct was entirely open and dig- 
* nified. Naturally diſpoſed to ſenſuality, he acquired the power 
of reſiſting his propenſities. In ſocial intercourſe, he was gentle 
and agreeable. In adverſity, with which he was but too well 
acquainted, he appeared diſpirited, embarraſſed, and it might be 
© ſeen that he gnawed the bit in ſecret. He practiſed as a phy ſi- 
cian with much ſucceſs, and notwithſtanding the infirm ſtate of 
© his health, he followed his profeſſion with unremitting aſſiduity. 
He had more ingenuity than deptu of underſtanding ; a 
lively imagination, but ſomewhat effected. He was admirable 
© in caſes where it was neceſſary to come to a prompt decilion, 


A 


and to hazard a bold ſtroke; ard he ciltinguiſhed himſelf by per- 


forming cures which ought to have obtained him a place in the 
© moſt celebrated Univerſities. 
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G. 


SILHOUETT ES OF A MALE AND FEMALE. See the Plate. 


Two ſilhouettes, of which the originals are unknown to me, 
but which are not caſt in an ordinary mould. 


Here, again, it is not only the form taken as a whole, but, in 
particular, that firm and manly noſe which determines the diſtin- 
guiſhed character of the female. 


In the profile of the man, the contour and the poſition of the 
forehead, and the under part of the face which projects forward, 
are the indications of ſuperior merit. 


J recolle& few phy ſionomies, and the original, J am certain, 
produces this effect, much more than the copy; 1 fay, I recollect 
few phyſionomies which expreſs a character more manly, more 
decided, more open, and more eaſy, and on which a happier mix- 
ture of condeſcenſion and firmneſs, of frankneſs and circumſpection 
is diſcernable, I recolle& few who unite to univerſal learning ſo 
much ability and induſtry. A pair ſo well aſſorted, is a kind of 
phenomenon. 


H, 
ALBERT DE HALLER. See the Plate. 


Among fo many hundreds of ſithouettes as I have ſeen and col- 
lected, here is one of which is no leſs diſtinguiſned among all 
others, than the original which it repreſents diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
amidſt the whole circle of the Literati. This, 1 ſuppoſe no one 
will contradict, 


J am able I think to demonſtrate that an ideot born, that a nar- 
row, contracted mind, never had ſuch a profile, ſuch a fore head, or 
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In the ſecond place, the contour of the forehead, its poſition 
and its relation to the chin, merit equally a ſerious examination. 


From the lower part of the face you may form a judgment, that 
the indefaticable application of this luſtrous ſcholar is not the 
effect of a mere buſtling and indeterminate activity, but of an 

aſſiduity ſage and reflecting, which purſues its object with perſe- 
verence. The contour of the hind head indicates a certain degree 
of ſtiffneſs, which, in this character, ſeems to be the principle of 


his great potion, 


». 


PROFILE OF HALLER. —See the Plate. 


Oppoſite is a ſmall print of Haller's profile, one of the likeſt, or 
rather the likeſt of all, which have been produced of him, 


The eontour, the eye, the noſe, and the mouth, trace in it like- 

wiſe ingenuity and the penetration of judgment; but, for my own | 

part, I prefer the ſilhouette, which expreſſes leſs if you pleaſe, but = | 
_ expreſſes that little with more truth, juſtneſs, and preciſion. The | 

tip of the noſe, and its whole contour, have evidently more deli- 

cacy, expreſſion and taſte in the ſilhouette; and the ſection of the 

forehead in this profile, preſents nothing near ſo i © eu, as that 

of the ſuhouette. 5 


I. 
SILHOUETTES OF FOUR GREAT MEN. — See the Plates, 


Theſe four profiles differ exceedingly from each other, but they | ; 


all proclaim extraordinary faculties. 
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LAVATER'S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Germany places the originals in the nigheſt rank of her great 
men; and, in effect, one mult have a very low degree of phy ſiog- 
nomical . not inſtantly to diſcover in their traits ſupe- 


riority of genius. 
Fig. 1. The moſt ſublime and the moſt elegant of German poets, 


The decifion which an tnlightened obſerver. has pronounced 


upon the ſilhouette, I here preſent : 


C The delicacy of the contour of this forehead (and in my opi- 
© nion, the bone of the eye in particular) indicate a ſound judg- 
ment; the elevation above the eye, originality and ingenuity, 
The mouth indicates gentleneſs and preciſion; the union of the 
mouth with the chin, firmneſs. In the whole, there is the calm- 
© neſs of peace, purity of heart, moderated Cefires,” 


Charmingly expreſſed !—T ſhall ly add, that the upper part 
of this face ſeems peculiarly deſtined to be the ſeat of reaſon, as the 


under part to be that of imagination ; in other words, I think I 


perceive in the upper part, taken ſeperately, the ſage rather than 
the poet; and in the under, conſidered apart, the poet er than 


the ſage. 


In the union of the parts, there is an eaſe which is powerfully 
ſignificant. The daring flight, the marvellous, the taſte which 
we admire in the works of this poet, are not to be found, I allow 
in his ſilhouette : it is a little too much on the ſtretch below, pro- 
bably the effect of a light badly diſpoſed. The more that the 
bones, or rather the mere that the principal contours of the bones 
of the forehead, are acute, the more reaſon will the poet convey 
in his poeſy, but in proportion allo the leſs imagery, colouring and 
invention. Imagination extends and dilates, judgment ſharpens 
and concentrates, | 


Fig. 2. The ſilhouette of a man diſtinguiſhed by ingenuity and 
uncommon penetration, -and who above all, is a great phy- 
ſionomiſt. 
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1 conſidered in itſelf, is a real quality; the quality of 
a penetrating mind, which ſeizes even the ſlighteſt ſhades of 


| objects. 


This faculty, like every other, may be abuſed, You admire 
it in Boſſuet, but deteſt it in the adverſary of the virtuous Fenelon. 


The original of this portrait is one of the moſt acute obſervers 
| | ever knew: mankind has fludied with uncommon ſagacity. 
You perceive, of courſe, in his profile not ſo much a creative 
genius, as au exquilite ſendbility, and an aſtoniſhing addreſs in 
clafling, combining and tape the objects which are diſco- 
ver ered by his 3 eye. 


I ſpeak not of his moral character, and, in general, I ſhall, 
through the whole of my Work, be extremely circumſpect with 

regard to this; but I may at leaſt ſay, that I have ſeen the man 
whoſe image 1s under review ; that I have felt the greatneſs and 
excellency of his heart, at moments which ſeemed to me deciſive. 


Fig. 3. The original of this profile is not perſonally known to 
me; but here is the authentic account of him with which I have 


been furniſhed :; 


A great mathematician, and a great phyſician; he has be- 
come both the one and the other without inſtruction, and with- 
© out the leaſt ſmattering of a learned education. He is the 
* honelteſt ſonl alive; in the commerce of life he has all the ſim- 
* plicity of a child; he is geutle to thoſe who have offended bim; 
© gentle as an angel to who have deceived or even plundered him. 
© I have ſeen him calm and tranquil the very day on which he 
© was ſtripped of all his money, A character the moſt noble and 
© the moſt diſintereſted!ꝰ | 


* 


All ye who partake of delight to find in a corrupted and per- 
verſe world hearts upright and generone, ſtop for a moment be- 
bore the ſpeaking thade of this rc ſpectable being 

Aa 2 
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A juſt difecrnment, a refleQive attention, much penetration 
and ſolidity ; theſe it is impoſſible to overlook in the arch of the 
forehead, in the ſtrongly mark bone of the eye. Indulgent mode- 

ration viſibly hovers over that lip ſo full of ſweetneſs and half elo- 
ſed. Application and candour, without the leaſt degree of arro- 


gance, in the lower part of the profile; clear and profound judg- 
ment in the upper. 


F; ig. 4 J have already ed a ſilnouette of this head * 
T cannot preciſely determine which of the two has the the greateſ} 
reſemblance, as it is more than twenty years ſince I ſaw the great 
man whom they repreſent. Beyond the poſſibility of being miſ- 
taken, the one before us indicates the ſpirit of reſearch, the talent 
of analyſing ideas, ingenuity, and elegance of taſte, There 1s not 
one of my readers, be he of what nation he will, who durſt ſay or 
think, © that this might poſſibly be the profile of an 1deot.” 


No perſou will be diſpoſed to contradict us, when we affirm, 
That the arch of this beautiful ſorehead, that the ſharp bone of 
this eye, that the ſinking on the ſide of the eye, the contour 
of this noſe, that this rapid tranſition from the noſe to the lip, 
that the elevation and form of the two lips, that the harmony of 


this whole, indicate a judicious man, who muſt look through ten 
thouſand, before he can find his equal. 


The phyſionomy is true, and its truth is inconteſtible. A 
ſingle exterior line is clearly poſſeſſed of infinite expreſſion; and 
if one line ſays ſo much, what muſt be the expreſſive power of a 
thouſand, all uniting in the ſame face, which we are able to re- 
trace, obſerve, and ſtudy in ſo many points of view? 


hs 


6. 


SIX SILHOUETTES MARKED BY LINES.— See the Plates. 


I here place in oppoſition, fix ſilhouettes entirely different. In 
order to render this difference the more ſenſible, I have marked 
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; them by Hh, e wht fix the b of the ire parts ofthe 
4. profile, and the diverſity of their poſition, 


I pole that this method will ſatisfy ſuch of my readely as 
ſee k for inſtruction rather than amuſement; it will facilitate their 
+ obſervations, and will give them an idea of the poſhbility of one 


day reducing the ſcience of * ane to certain princip”yy at 


leaſt in part. 


| Cd 


In how many different points of view, might one conſider the 


ſimple profile drawn in ſilhouette? How many varieties are fur- 
_ iſhed by the lines which interſe& the profiles of the oppoſite 


Plates varieties to which generally little or no attention is paid! 


Firſt, J ſee in them the extent of the nine horizontal ſeQjons 
which q have adopted, and which are W even in * 
ef equal ſize,  _ 4 


In this en place, the unequal breadth, or the diverſity of the 


ſurface from the extremity of the hair of the forchead to the tip 
of the noſe. Particularly camper b. c. : 

\ Thirdly, the different curvature of the 3 form of che face. 
In this view compare the profiles a. and e. 


Laſtly, the inequality of each ſection 4 ſeperately, and the 
different angles which each forms in particular. 

The more 1 character is, I have remarked that the 
more crooked are the lines of the face and the more the chin re- 
treats; accordingly, this appears in the profile b. and yet more 
diſtinctly in o. However, let me not be miſunderſtood. A re- 


treating chin is not the abſolute mark of a ſoft aud effeminate cha- 
racter; it frequently conceals the moſt manly courage. In the | 


ſirſt caſe, the contours of the upper part of the face are at the 
«lame time obtuſe aud rounded,” without any rene 


A 1 chin is always the ſign of a firm and prudent cha- 


racter, of a mand capable of reflecting, as you may 5 in 
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part, in the profiles d. and f.; or, to ſpeak in a clearer point of 
view, a prominent chin, provided it project not ſo violently as to 
reſemble the form of a handle, is an infallible mark of force and 

wiſdom. 


A forehead whoſe arch without ſinuations is ſo ſmooth, ſo con- 
tinuous, ſo obtuſe as in ſilhouette c. will never admit of an acqui- 
line noſe ; the contour of the noſe will be concave, and this con- 
cavity, and the circular contour near the bone of the eye, always 
ſuppoſe a retreating chin. 


This is a ſtudy which I have advanced but a ſtep or two, and 
J ſcarcely begin to catch and determine theſe different relations 
but I foreſee, with a perſuaſion approaching to moral certainty, 
that a mathematical phy ſionomiſt of the next age will learn to de- 
termine the whole of a profile, from a given number of exact 
ſections, juſt as we know to determine the ahi of a parabola 
from its ordinates, and the ſections of a parabola by the ab/ciſſas. 


Nature is homogeneous and geometrical in all her operations 
and creations. Never does ſhe compoſe a whole whoſe parts are 
diſcordant ; and as the proęreſſion of the ſcion of a circle or 
parabola is ever uniform, in like manner alſo we muſt ſuppoſe 
that the progreſſion of a ſcion of the face, taken 1 in its . of 
reſt, is incapable of variation, 


This idea, I foreſce, will ſhock ſome philoſophical readers whom 
I reſpe& and eſteem, and to whom I am ready to allow a thouſand 
times more knowledge than I poſſeſs ; but all the favour I aſk of 
them is, that before they run it down, they would employ a few 
© years, as I have done, in making obſervations.” 


It will, perhaps, hardly be granted me, that there are any means 
to determine mathematically the relations of which I have juſt 
been ſpeaking; undoubtedly the execution will be extremely diffi- 
cult, even on the ſuppoſition of its being poſſible in theory. It 
will however, I hope be admitted, That certain ſections of the 
profile being determined, (and conſequently alſe the poſitions, 
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- and all the contours of the face, in whatever pint of view you 


tanke them, provided that the profile itſe!fpreſcat to us the line moſt 


eaſily to be found and determined) it will be admitced, I fay, 
that certain ſections of the profile exactly given, abſolutely ex- 
« clude ſuch other contours in the reſt of the protile ; that aceord- 
* ingly ſuch a given ſection can admit only of ſuch a progreſſion ; 
© or, ſuppoſing this progreſſion ſuſceptible of variety, that it will 
© be at leaſt always analogous to the firlt traits.” 


Ye friends of truth, who obferve Nature; ye who with me 
adore a Creator who determines all things !—decide not haſtily, 
but aſſiſt me in my reſearches. Preſume not to dictate laws to 
Nature; it is her province to ſpeak, and your's to hear. 


Here I ſhall ſubjoin a few words reſpecting the 1 of 
the fix profiles placed oppoſite to Page 183: 1 


ar. The ſilhouette of a good young man, of an open character, 
a diſpoſition happily tempered, a ſound judgment, but without pe 
netration properly ſo called. Vou perceive ſolidity in that face; 
he cannot be called timid, but he is not a man of enterpriſe. He 
has a ſtrong propenſity to ſenſuality, but 8 much fen 
vernment in this reſpect. | 


b. Ihe brother of the preceding, with a family air in the mouth. 
He is more reſerved than the other, nay, perhaps ſomewhat head- 
ſtrong. The forehead down to where it joins the noſe, 1s of a 
firmneſs bordering on obſtinacy ; and though it wants preciſion, 
to judge of it by the part next the eye-brow, it diſcovers however, 
or atleaſt promiſes, capacity, and eſpecially the talent of catching 
and conveying the beauties which ſtrike the ſenſes. The relation 
of the noſe to the mouth, and the convexity below the chin, 
exaQtly denote a careleſs mind, firm and reſerved in its operations, 


c. This face, it is certain, has not beer, drawn with ſufficient 
accuracy: ſuch as we ſee it, the impreſs of effeminacy, weakneſs, 
and obſtinacy, is clearly viſible, particularly that kind of obſtinacy 
which characteriſes weakneſs of mind, embarraſſment, and incapa- 
city. However, I will not accuſe her of malignity, nor of mean- 
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neſs. There are faces which gain in front what they loſe in pro- 
filez and this, perhaps is one of that deſcription. This ſpecies of 
flat noſes frequently indicates an aptitude to receive the impreſ- 
ſions of ſenſe: ſometimes they announce levity and careleſſneſs. 
If there be joined to theſe any other characteriſtic traits, they be- 
come the mark of a mind ſtupid or contracted. 


d. From feeling and experience J preſent this as a happy phy- 
ſionomy, ſage, judicious, and ſincere; a fixed, ſteady, and firm 
character. 5 


e. His judgment almoſt riſes to penetration. My conjecture is 


founded on the acute bone of the eye, and the exact contour of the 
chin, which ſupports, as this does, a turned-up noſe of ſuch a 
„„ | 8 


f. Here 1 perceive not any great depth of judgment, but calm. 
neſs of reaſon, circumſpection, candour, love of order, and per- 
ſevering activity. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


